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It is essential to remember that each 
man has his own view of his life, 
and must be free to fulfil it; that in 
many ways he is a far better judge 
of it than we,as he has lived through 
and felt what we have only seen. 
Our work is rather to bring him to 
the point of considering, and to the 
spirit of judging rightly, than to 
consider or judge for him. 
Octavia HILt 
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Field Service in Family Social Work Programs 
Francis H. McLean 


OMMUNITIES the country over are 

deeply concerned with the increasing 
number of families and individuals who 
need not only the material help essential to 
the maintenance of life itself but that intan- 
gible help which gives to life deprived of 
work, of directed activity, some essential 
purpose. These communities are seeking 
help as to effective ways of organizing exist- 
ing resources so as to maintain at least a 
minimum level of health, decency, and jus- 
tice in meeting the needs of the unemployed 
as well as of those who, because of illness 
or incapacity of some kind, would be de- 
pendent upon the community even in a 
normal economic period. Those responsible 
for organizing community programs are 
turning to other communities for sugges- 
tions based on similar needs and experiences. 
The more bewildered they are, the more 
overwhelmed they are, the greater is their 
insistence on getting a pattern, a formula, 
which may be applied immediately and serve 
as a panacea for the local situation. Under 
such conditions, state and national agencies 
have a unique opportunity for field service. 
Field workers who have available the basic 
experience of the whole country in the or- 
ganization of local community programs for 
family welfare may bring to a distracted 
local group not only the experience of one or 
two other communities but an interpretation 
of a variety of similar experiences which 
may be adapted to a given local situation. 

At the present time field workers from 
both state and national agencies are most 
likely to bé drawn in where a community 
wishes to organize some special project to 
meet the needs of the unemployed or where 
there is a need for advice on making existing 
organizations more effective. In situations 


of the second sort, the main need may be to 
work out division of functions or relation- 
ships between agencies in the same field. It 
may be the state, county, city, or some 
smaller political unit which is asking for 
field service. Procedures and definite steps 
will be determined not only by the popula- 
tion and area of the unit but by a variety of 
other factors and by peculiar combinations 
of factors. 

It is impossible, therefore, to outline a 
definite pattern which will guide the field 
worker in every situation. The most we can 
do is to suggest the principles and the philos- 
ophy from which field work procedures 
derive and we are convinced that these prin- 
ciples and philosophy are essentially the 
same whether field work service is thought 
of in terms of developing local agencies for 
administration of relief or a family welfare 
program to render more intangible services 
to families and individuals. Types of or- 
ganization or agency set-up in different 
communities will vary and we are not con- 
cerned in this discussion with suggesting 
specific ways of organizing either public or 
private services.'. Where the field worker is 
an official representative of a state board or 
agency he may of course have definite re- 
quirements prescribed by statute. Naturally 
such a worker has his official obligations to 
the state. If his state agency has responsi- 
bility for the granting of state or Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation funds to local 
agencies, of course he must see that the 


1These have been given in detail in two pam- 
phlets which are available through the Family 
Welfare Association of America: Organizing 
Family Social Work in Smaller Cities, by Francis 
H. McLean, 25 cents; and Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Public Relief Agencies, by Rose 
Porter, 35 cents. 
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safeguards upon which those grants are 
made are being set up locally. Even if it 
does not have this authority as to funds, the 
state agency may easily become an uncon- 
sciously coercive agency. Much depends 
upon the approach of the field worker and 
we believe it should not be essentially differ- 
ent from that of a field worker who has no 
official responsibility. He may have to indi- 
cate that local requirements or set-up are not 
sufficient, but he should exhaust all other 
means before the veto power is asserted. 
He should be part of the community think- 
ing, not an official coldly testing what the 
community is doing now. While represent- 
ing the state agency, he should consider him- 
self for the time being an adviser for the 
local group. 


WHAT, then, is the réle of the field 
worker? We must remember that, even in 
ordinary times when there is no pressure 
comparable with that inherent in the wide- 
spread unemployment situation, we as field 
workers are thought of by the group inviting 
us as people who not only can but should 
offer an immediate prescription to cure 
existing ills. In the panic thinking of the 
present situation this pressure for immediate 
action has increased an hundredfold, so we 
suggest that the most vital element in the 
role of the field worker is to keep his head 
and not be stampeded into the kind of 
activity which will be detrimental to ultimate 
objectives in terms of the community itself. 
We shall, as a rule, be invited in by some 
specific group—whether the board of a 
family agency, the advisory committee of a 
public department, some group in a council 
of social agencies or community chest, or a 
group of lay people representing the inter- 
ests of churches, clubs, and so on. Our use- 
fulness will depend to a large degree upon 
our ability to integrate the interests of the 
group which may have invited us with the 
interests of the community as a whole. It 
is only when we are able to hold to our con- 
ception of our field work role as that of 
serving the interests of the community and 
not of a particular agency or group that we 
can successfully avoid becoming involved in 
panic thinking. 

We, as field workers, have both strengths 
and weaknesses because for the most part 
we are outsiders and are not personally 
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identified with any of the groups in the com- 
munity we are visiting. The strengths lie in 
the objectivity and perspective which we 
may bring to a given set of problems and 
through which we may be able to interpret 
these problems in a different light to the 
effective groups in the community. The 
weaknesses lie in two attitudes on the part 
of the community which are paradoxical. 
One is the resentment of the local com- 
munity toward an “ outsider ’’ who seems to 
assume that this community is identical with 
other communities. The other, which would 
seem to contradict this, is an expectation 
that the field worker is an expert and capable 
of settling all problems out of hand. We 
shall be taken to task both for giving advice 
without a thorough knowledge of the local 
situation and for not giving advice imme- 
diately. It is not an easy matter for us to 
find the middle ground which will be accept- 
able to the critics on both sides. We must 
ourselves be convinced that actually our field 
work consists in bringing to each com- 
munity—for it to utilize for itself—the 
funded experience of the field and, while we 
are bringing this experience, enriching it by 
whatever the local situation may have to 
contribute. It is only thus that we can make 
up for the weaknesses of being an outsider 
and make the strengths effective. 

We should find it greatly to cur advan- 
tage if we could have beforehand an intimate 
knowledge of each community in advance of 
our field visit. This is as impossible as it 
would be for a case worker to know inti- 
mately every family before the first contact 
(although some material can and should be 
secured). The visit must be thought of as 
having two objectives which are inter-related 
at every step and each of which strengthens 
the other: One is to get acquainted with the 
community, with its strengths, its possibili- 
ties, its needs, and its weaknesses. The 
other is the use of this knowledge in the 
development of a well rounded program of 
family welfare. We shall have to get much 
of our information about the community as 
a by-product of our efforts to help local 
groups plan. Some of it, of course, we go 
after deliberately. For instance, we can 
have a genuine curiosity as to the historical 
background of the community, when it was 
settled and by whom, its industrial growth, 
its financial and political integrity. We will 
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find it somewhat more difficult to get at the 
make-up of the different social groups— 
their ideals and aspirations and activities— 
whose interplay have really made the com- 
munity the kind of place it is. In the area 
of the specific again we can, either through 
local sources or through studies and records 
which are usually available in libraries, in 
state departments, and so on, get a fair com- 
prehension of the resources not only in 
terms of private funds but of those available 
through taxation.’ State statutes and local 
ordinances define ways in which taxes may 
be levied and proportions which may be de- 
voted to welfare activities. Local public 
officials can give this information. 
Somewhat related to the information 
about tax policies, resources, and so on, are 
those laws, state or local, which determine 
the kind and amount of public responsibility 
for meeting the needs of individuals. This 
background of knowledge about the com- 
munity which, as we have said, we pick up 
here and there in our contacts, will give us a 
sense of the environment from which the 
social agencies, whether public or private, 
draw their life. We are taking it for 
granted that as a part of this community 
background we shall also inform ourselves 
about the social work program of the com- 
munity—whether it be in terms of formally 
organized agencies or the less formal neigh- 
borly services of church and club groups. 


AGAINST this gradually developing back- 
ground, we shall be able to get a clearer idea 
of the present situation on which we are 
called for advice. Undoubtedly we shall see 
this situation largely in terms of people. In 
every community there are some persons 
who are primarily interested in individuals 
as such and as we are able to pick these out 
from their fellows we may be able to inter- 


*For general reading on problems of taxation 
see: “Income Tax,” by Roy G. Blakey, re- 
printed from Taxation in Minnesota, University of 
Minnesota. Administration of the Gasoline Tax 
m the United States, by F. G. Crawford, Municipal 
Administration Service, 261 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., 1930. Report of the Federal Sub-Commit- 
tee on Double Taxation of the Sub-Committee on 
Ways and Means, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. “Explaining Sales Taxes,” 
by Virgil Sheppard, and “Income Taxes as a 
Source of Revenue,’ by James W. Martin 
(mimeographed) may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Legislators Association, 850 E. 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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pret to them quite easily what we mean by 
social case work and by a family welfare 
program. Others will be more interested in 
social legislation, in social programs, in the 
so-called larger and broader phases of social 
work activities. Part of our function as 
field workers is to discover and build upon 
the strengths in both these groups of citizens. 

There is an obvious purpose in this search 
of the field worker for background and fore- 
ground in terms of history and people. Our 
role is not that of the doer, of the expert 
who prescribes and leaves others to carry out 
his orders. Our relation to a given com- 
munity or series of communities is to set the 
stage for growth, to meet the problems of 
growth, its queer accidents, its extrava- 
ganzas, its crises. We can serve as joint 
planners, advisers, encouragers. We can 
serve as interpreters—but it is the local 
people who are responsible for the actual de- 
velopment. When we say “ joint planners,” 
we cannot over-emphasize the importance of 
local participation both in the exploration on 
which plans may be based and in making the 
plans themselves. 

Such local participation presupposes our 
discovering not only interested but influen- 
tial groups and individuals. Sometimes 
these persons will already be supporting the 
local family welfare agency. Sometimes, as 
we have said above, they will be connected 
with some other part of the social program 
or will be merely interested citizens with no 
specific affiliations. 

In accordance with our role of building on 
the strengths of the community, our first 
effort will be to help these local groups dis- 
cover ways in which they may make more 
effective already existing agencies. There 
may, for example, be a private family wel- 
fare agency which is not capable of meeting 
the present need. Instead of brushing this 
agency aside we, as field workers, may help 
the local group discover whether there is 
any vitality in the leadership still available 
within its board or within its supporters and 
stimulate this leadership to more effective 
action. 

The development of a sound public wel- 
fare program may be furthered by helping 
a local group of interested citizens so that 
they may strengthen their public welfare 
officials when that group is weak or under 
political pressure. The citizen group with 
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our help as field workers may bring about 
the appointment of an unpaid advisory board 
which will work along with the paid public 
officials. We can be particularly helpful in 
suggesting the kind of people who might 
serve upon such a board, not representatives 
in the sense of delegates of other interests 
in the community but chosen because -of 
their particular interest in work with fami- 
lies, because of the breadth of point of view 
and their capacity to give both steadiness 
and direction to the work of the paid 
officials. 

Rose Porter, in her pamphlet, The Or- 
ganization and Administration of Public 
Relief Agencies, writes: 

In the last analysis, the exact form of organiza- 
tion is far less important than the general fact of 
citizen participation, which is needed and may be 
developed by every public relief agency. Even 
where there is no provision in the law for an 
administrative or advisory board, it is possible for 
the director of the agency to organize an informal 
advisory committee of citizens. Such a committee, 
even though it is unofficial in status, may make an 
important contribution to the work of the agency. 

Any citizens’ board or committee, whether ad- 
ministrative or advisory, official or unofficial, 
should be representative of the best in the com- 
munity, in terms of integrity, intelligence, and 
social vision. The members of the board should 
include men and women of various walks of life, 
with a common interest in public welfare, and with 
capacity for evaluating the work of the department. 
The board should be non-partisan, yet its members 
should be sensitive to public opinion and alert to 
uphold standards of efficient service and fair and 
kindly consideration for all who need help. The 
members of the board should serve without salary. 


IF we are to strengthen the leadership 
which is already existing in the community 
we must be extraordinarily careful not to be 
placed in the position of super-executives, 
that is, undertaking to do those things which 
should be carried out by the executives of 
the local agencies, by staff members, or by 
board members. Of course, there may be 
desperate emergencies in which the field 
worker must act—and act quickly—as if he 
were a member of the local group. But 
these emergencies are few and far between 
and executive responsibility mistakenly 
assumed by the field worker may lead to 
disaster not only in the development of the 
local group but in the future leadership of 
the field worker in the community. How 
then, we may ask, shall the local executives 
or boards or other groups utilize the services 
of a field representative ? 





To those assuming leadership locally, we 
as field workers can offer the point of view 
of outsiders giving them perspective as to 
whether the leadership in its planning and 
execution is patient, far-seeing, forward- 
seeing, considerate, wise, tolerant, compre- 
hending, and comprehensive, of varying 
tempo in relation to the existing circum- 
stances and psychology. We may, for 
instance, help them gage the values of force- 
fulness and diplomacy at a given moment. 
We may, as field workers, help the executive 
or the board members interpret both the 
needs and plans in a given community. We 
may interpret the function of public and 
private agency in the family field so that 
there may be more effective work done to 
meet the needs of all families in the com- 
munity. Because we, as field workers, are 
seeing the community as a whole, we should 
be able to offer suggestions as to agency 
set-up which will fulfil requirements for a 
rounded program for community welfare 
rather than a more limited program of a 
single agency or group of agencies. How- 
ever, we must be sure that in any interpre- 
tation either to individuals or groups we are 
not taking over work which should be done 
by executives or laymen in the community 
itself. We might indeed think of ourselves 
as giving the basis for interpretation to ex- 
ecutives, staff members, board members, and 
others so that they may be better equipped 
to carry forward day-in, day-out interpreta- 
tion of needs and programs without which 
there will be no lasting accomplishment. It 
is quite likely that we will be asked by a 
local group or by an executive to interview, 
together with the executive or board mem- 
ber, some particularly important person 
whose influence is desired. If this is 
thought of as helping develop inexperienced 
leadership it may be a desirable procedure. 
On the other hand, it may involve the 
weakening of local leadership through the 
taking over by the field worker of something 
for which a local person should be respon- 
sible. This does not mean that we may not 
be involved, as outside experienced ob- 
servers, in interpreting different groups to 
one another and in various interviews which 
are a part of carrying out a plan. Part of 
our role is to share with the community the 
rounded picture we have been able to pro- 
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cure just because we were not ourselves in 
the situation. 


THE field worker may and should evaluate 
the work which is being done by the differ- 
ent agencies in the family field. Here we 
shall be fortified by our philosophy that 
there are no exact measurements which: can 
be applied in every community. In one city 
it may be a definite achievement for an 
agency merely to hold its ground and to 
offer a minimum of individualization to 
those in need. In another community with 
greater facilities and with deeper under- 
standing of social case work activities we 
have the right to expect more highly de- 
veloped services to clients. In other words, 
in the second situation we would feel that 
the mere acceptance of a minimum of indi- 
vidualization might indicate retrogression 
where in the first community it represents an 
actual advance over previous efforts. We 
do know that we are being forced into a 
broader conception of social case work and 
that one of the most hopeful signs that we 
can find in any community is the develop- 
ment of new skills involving new methods 
and new ideas. We do know that staffs of 
agencies are finding that they can develop 
new skills and new services even where each 
worker may be carrying a case load of from 
80 to 100. 

It is possible that if a family agency in a 
given community is holding its case load 
down to 35 or 40 cases per worker it is 
actually in a state of arrested development. 
In other words, it has shown itself incapable 
of adaptation to the meeting of new needs 
brought on by the widespread community 
situation. We may interpret such inflexibil- 
ity as contradictory to the principles of case 
work itself in which flexibility in scope and 
range is essential. We recognize, of course, 
that growth and development may be most 
effectively arrested by an unlimited case 
load but we, as field workers, need to em- 
phasize the fact that growth cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of limited case work and that 
some growth is possible even where the case 
load is far beyond that which was previously 
accepted as reasonable. One of our greatest 
services to the harassed person or group is 
to encourage experimentation and study so 
that new skills and creative activities may 
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emerge in at least a few of the cases under 
care. 

We may suggest to boards of directors 
and to staffs various ways in which growth 
and development within the staff of the 
agency may be achieved. Nearby schools of 
social work may be suggested for short time 
courses for different individuals on the staff. 
In a community where school courses are 
not available, short time study courses for 
different groups of workers may offer an 
opportunity for getting the perspective and 
insight which are particularly necessary 
when a staff is working under pressure. 

We shall frequently find ourselves puzzled 
as to the degree to which we should act as 
personnel advisers to local groups when the 
reason for our being drawn in is dissatisfac- 
tion with an executive or supervisor of an 
agency. Should the field worker be the one 
to suggest to a general secretary or super- 
visor a change in position? Board members 
may ask us questions as to whether or not a 
given individual should be asked to leave. 
They may even in some instances suggest 
that we take the responsibility for urging an 
unsatisfactory worker to seek a job else- 
where. If we adhere to our role as con- 
sultants rather than doers, we should be 
extremely careful about suggesting any 
change in executives. Such matters should 
be worked out by the executive and the 
board. We may, to be sure, suggest to the 
group what seem to be the qualifications for 
a worker in a given position, thus giving 
them a basis for evaluating their own situ- 
ation. For semi-trained or untrained 
workers we may wisely urge special train- 
ing and suggest various ways in which this 
training may be carried out. It is only when 
we find an executive so definitely out of tune 
with the community that he not only mis- 
understands but is misunderstood and is 
arousing increasing antagonism that we 
should venture to advise a possible change. 
Essential failure in leadership or essential 
clash of personalities in the agency should be 
the main reasons for making any such sug- 
gestions. The actual decision, however, 
must be made by the board and secretary 
themselves. In all our relationships to local 
groups, whether within or outside a given 
agency set-up, we should try to keep an atti- 
tude of accessibility. Any staff member, 
any board member, any interested person in 
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the community should have an opportunity 
to consult the field worker so far as time 
permits. We should assume the attitude that 
every person who is interested in a family 
welfare program in the community has a 
right to a hearing and to counseling with us 
on a confidential basis. 

Because we have a special role to play in 
the total community situation we shall fre- 
quently have relationships with the com- 
munity chest or council of social agencies, if 
such exists. In a sense we would hardly 
think of this as going outside of the family 
welfare program—so intimately should 
chests and councils and family agencies both 
public and private tie together in their com- 
mon objectives. As interpreters in these 
groupal relationships we may often have a 
special mission to perform and here we may 
more nearly approach a semi-executive role. 

In the same way that we offer to the local 
group or community a broader perspective 
of the place of the family welfare program, 
we may tie up the local effort with that of 
other communities both within and without 
the state. Implicit in such a tying up is the 
close relationship of the field workers to 
state and national agencies. The state and 
the national field service are both comple- 
mentary and supplementary to each other. 
The two groups may be working closely to- 
gether, particularly where lines of relation- 
ship are to be established between existing 
agencies in cities or towns and new public 
welfare agencies. A national agency in the 
family welfare field should feel very defi- 
nitely responsible for the encouragement of 
state development as a part of its field serv- 
ice. National field workers may urge local 
family agencies, both public and private, to 
tie their programs in to the state program 
and to strengthen state development in every 
way possible. 


OUR most effective field visits are as a 
rule those which are made as part of a defi- 
nite plan for a given state or region. This 
does not mean that emergency field visits 
may not be necessary but it does mean that 
we recognize the value of time for each local 
community to consider suggestions which 
have been made and to develop its own 
thinking between the visits of the field 
worker. We have said that we are advisers 
and not doers. We need to give time for 


any suggestions we have made to become a ~ 


real part of the community thinking, to be 
corrected possibly by the community think- 
ing, and thus to become community action. 
A lapse of time between visits will play a 
large part in insuring growth from within 
the community itself. We cannot, of course, 
set down any definite time period either for 
the field visit itself or for the interval be- 
tween visits. We must be guided by our 
belief that communities must make their 
own plans through their own growth proc- 
ess and if we crowd them to an acceptance 
of our plans, no matter how good, those 
plans will wither for lack of roots. 

In the general plan for field service to a 
community or state or region we think also 
in terms of various kinds of activities. 
Direct field service to the community is only 
one kind of possible field service. Advice 
by correspondence, consultation by cor- 
respondence, plays a large part in what the 
field worker can offer in a given situation. 
It is possible for staff and board members 
to have a consultation with the field worker 
when he is visiting some other community 
not too far distant. We may bring together 
staff and board members from agencies in 
a dozen or more communities and thus have 
a field conference in which the members of 
the group as well as the field worker ex- 
change experiences and develop their think- 
ing on specific problems. Similarly we may 
work out a plan for an executive of one 
agency to visit an executive of another 
where each has something to contribute to 
the local community. Frequently we may 
follow up between actual visits to a com- 
munity with selected literature or an account 
of experiences in other places which we 
think would be of value to local executives 
or laymen. All these are as definitely a part 
of field service as the actual visit in a 
community. 

We might sum up the philosophy of field 
work in connection with the development of 
a family welfare program by pointing out 
its analogies with social case work itself. 
The field worker goes into a local situation 
because some local group feels a need for 
his services. He begins at the point where 


the local group is at the moment—in other 
words, he begins at the stage of develop- 
ment which the group has reached at the 
time of his visit. He begins with their point 
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of interest—whether it be starting a new 
agency, strengthening an existing agency, 
developing better public service, and so on, 
but he tries to integrate the interest of the 
particular group with that of the whole com- 
munity. He tries to gain some knowledge 
of the background and make-up of the com- 
munity before offering his opinions. He 
builds on the strengths which exist in the 
community. He does not do himself those 
things which can be done by local groups or 
individuals. He is objective, that is, he does 
not become emotionally involved in the vari- 
ous factions or jealousies of the local com- 
munity. He has no pattern but is confident 
that each community is different from every 
other and that each must develop its own 
program to meet its peculiar needs. He is 
interested in starting growth from within 


the community. He does not crowd the 
local groups to an acceptance of his point of 
view but gives them time in which to arrive 
at their own thinking. He is less interested 
in the immediate achievement of a goal than 
in the starting of a growth process toward a 
given objective. He does not give sugges- 
tions unless he knows something about the 
situation. He measures his accomplishment 
not by some abstract criterion but in terms 
of the degree to which he has been able to 
stimulate local activity. 

Just as social case work is a search for the 
truth for creative purposes in the personal- 
ity of the client in all his relationships, so 
field work in family welfare is a search for 
creative possibilities in a local community 
and the release of capacity for growth in the 
direction of meeting its own needs. 


The Family Society of Tomorrow 


John P. Sanderson 


OR three successive years unemploy- 

ment, like a dreadful drought, has swept 
across the nation forcing into the back- 
ground thousands of able-bodied, self-re- 
specting citizens. Dependent, discouraged, 
with little hope left for the future, men, 
women, and children have reluctantly turned 
to relief-giving agencies as their only means 
of subsistence. Public and private family- 
caring agencies, like an enlarged National 
Red Cross, have rallied their forces to the 
rescue and are today engaged in the most 
difficult struggle ever experienced by them. 
It is not a struggle for social justice alone— 
rather, a mobilization of forces to save 
human beings from starvation, to offer shel- 
ter and clothing to those in need, and to 
furnish the bare necessities of life to the 
hundreds of thousands now destitute. 

At the very height of this struggle, it is 
difficult to look ahead and predict with any 
degree of certainty what the future has in 
store for the private family-caring agency. 
Today’s job must be done and it behooves 
every organization to co-operate to the full- 
est extent in meeting as effectively as pos- 
sible the emergent needs of its community. 
The emergency of the situation is, however, 
making such rapid changes in the relief pro- 
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gram throughout the country, that the 
future of the private family-caring agency 
cannot help but be considered by any one 
seriously interested in this problem. 


ACCORDING to the reports of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
for November, the total expenditure for re- 
lief increased 80 per cent above that of 
November, 1931, when the increase was 105 
per cent over the already abnormally high 
expenditure of 1930. Thus, relief expendi- 
tures in November of 1932 were over three 
and one-half times as great as those in No- 
vember of 1930. Public agencies granted 
88 per cent of the total in November, 1932, 
as compared with 73 per cent in November, 
1931. Moreover, the total amount ex- 
pended from public funds increased 115 per 
cent between November, 1931, and Novem- 
ber, 1932, while relief from private funds 
decreased 16 per cent. This change in 
financing responsibility is, according to the 
report, apparently related directly to the in- 
creased availability of federal and _ state 
funds for use in supplementing local funds 
in meeting current emergency relief needs. 

Obviously, such a rapid development as 
this just as rapidly shifts relief control from 
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the private to the public agency. With this 
new emphasis placed on public departments, 
contributors to community chests may be 
expected to ask the reason for the continued 
existence of private family-caring societies 
under chest support. Especially will this be 
true if agencies stress case work primarily 
as a method of giving relief. Sooner or later 
this question must be answered. A few 
staunch friends no doubt will remain loyal 
to the traditions of the private societies and, 
for a time at least, willingly support these 
agencies. This will not be true, however, 
with the majority of contributors, especially 
as tax rates increase for the support of pub- 
lic welfare activities. The private society 
must, therefore, rest its case on the merits 
of its special contribution to the community. 
In recent years it has become increasingly 
clear that the burden of unemployment relief 
should rest on public tax-supported agencies. 
Private funds have been inadequate to meet 
the unprecedented demands of the past three 
years. Nor can the private society dupli- 
cate in a small way the work of the public 
department and justify its continued ex- 
istence. It must, in meeting the present 
emergency, keep in mind its future, define 
more clearly its function, and prepare itself 
and the community for a new alignment 
with the public department, once the pres- 
sure of the present economic struggle is 
over. Meanwhile, it is well for us in 
the private field to reiterate the objectives of 
family case work. Professor Diamond * has 
aptly said, “ To turn case work organizations 
into the business of wholesaling alms is 
merely to prostitute them. To hand them a 
problem with the external causes of which 
they cannot possibly deal, is completely to 
misunderstand all for which they strive. 
The relief of normal, right-minded, self- 
reliant people whose sole lack is a job, must 
and should be handled from a different 
source.” 

Linton Swift expresses this same opinion: 
“The present situation has also emphasized 
a fact which we have always known; a large 
proportion of the family situations with 
which we are faced are either caused or seri- 
ously affected by external factors (social, 


Herbert Maynard Diamond, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Lehigh University, in an article on 
“Ragged Individualism.” American Labor Legis- 
lation Review, December, 1932. 
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economic, and industrial), which lie outside 
the control of either the social case worker 
or the individual family, and make individ- 
ual adjustment difficult or impossible with- 
out changes in the external conditions them- 
selves. Until those conditions are changed, 
in such situations family social work is up 
against a stone wall.”* And then, as he 
analyzes further the future of both public 
and private agencies, Mr. Swift suggests 
that ““we may see the private social case 
work agencies placing their treatment em- 
phasis primarily upon what may be called 
‘internal’ maladjustments in _ personality 
and relationship, and offering their services 
not only to those families referred by public 
agencies, but to others in the community 
regardless of their economic status.” 

By such a change of emphasis the private 
agency would by no means attempt to dodge 
the burden of unemployment, but would 
shift its main objectives from economic to 
social. Its attention could well be directed 
on a case work basis to a large proportion of 
problems where unemployment is either the 
cause or result of deterioration in family 
morale, working habits, and general stand- 
ards of living. Its rdle in meeting these 
effects of unemployment should be suscep- 
tible of effective interpretation to the public 
from an educational standpoint for a basis 
of support and finally lead to an intelligent 
reorganization of our social and economic 
system. Thus, there should follow an en- 
richment of community activities in keeping 
with the traditions of the C.O.S. movement. 


BUT what about relief funds for the pri- 
vate society? Communities may differ 
widely in answering this question. Where 
an agency has been financed by a community 
chest and its financial campaigns for years 
have stressed relief needs, the public has 
naturally come to look upon that agency as a 
relief center, while intensified needs have 
given even greater emphasis to the relief 
aspects of its work. It seems to me that in 
meeting this situation three possibilities are 
offered: first, that the private society con- 
tinue to have relief funds at its disposal, let- 
ting its intake be determined by a definite 


*“ Social Work and the Family,” by Linton B. 
Swift, Chairman, American Preparatory Commit- 
tee No. 2, International Conference of Social 
Work. Tue Famity, October, 1932, Supplement. 
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functional policy agreed upon with the pub- 
lic department; second, for the agency to 
have a small relief fund with which to sup- 
plement aid in emergent cases or supply 
special needs not granted by the public de- 
partment; and third, to eliminate all relief 
funds from the private society’s budget, 
leaving the full burden of meeting the eco- 
nomic needs of dependent families entirely 
to the public department. The latter course 
would, in my judgment, establish more 
quickly a definite division of labor between 
the two types of agencies and cause less con- 
fusion in the mind of the public. Supple- 
mentary aid, while tremendously helpful at 
times, tends to confuse responsibility and in 
a new alignment would probably be detri- 
mental to real progress in public service. 
As to the first proposal, possibly a well de- 
fined division of labor between the public 
department and the private agency would 
clarify the situation so far as the agencies 
themselves are concerned, but how can this 
be made articulate to clients and to the pub- 
lic? Is it possible to raise funds for a family 
relief-giving agency by appealing through a 
chest campaign and at the same time so dif- 
ferentiate in types of cases accepted and in 
kinds of services rendered as to satisfy the 
contributing public? I believe that the ques- 
tion can best be answered by eliminating all 
relief funds from the budget of the private 
family-caring agency and placing that 
agency at the service of the public agency 
and the community at large for specialized 
case work treatment. Of course what may 
be timely in one community may be far from 
satisfactory in another. Sooner or later, 
however, the contributing public must 
clearly understand the chief objectives of 
the private agency, for its security is de- 
pendent upon intelligent understanding and 
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friendly support. Incidentally, if work- 
relief is to be a permanent factor in public 
welfare, the private case working agency 
should be of unlimited service to the work 
bureau. 

Can there be any doubt as to the desira- 
bility of such a development? Once freed 
from the burden of dealing with economic 
problems—now commanding the major part 
of the time and energy of public and private 
agencies alike—private agencies would be in 
a position to render a community service in 
the field of family welfare as yet unknown. 
Our societies serving as family clinics would 
require a better trained staff personnel in- 
cluding psychologists, psychiatrists, psychi- 
atric case workers, as well as skilful workers 
schooled in the social problems affecting 
family life, rather than those involving 
chiefly economic needs. More and more 
churches are recognizing the need for this 
type of professional service. Once in a 
position to render it, family-caring agencies 
would make themselves available for an 
effective tie-up with churches for the benefit 
of clients, of the church, and of social work 
itself. The need for this new type of serv- 
ice for people in every walk of life is appar- 
ent. To fulfil this need in a practical, effec- 
tive manner may well become the function 
of private family-caring agencies. But if 
we are to be prepared for such a change in 
emphasis, board members as well as staff 
workers must give the problem their 
thoughtful consideration. 

The question may well be asked—will the 
public support such a non-relief giving 
agency? Therein lies the supreme test for 
a new evaluation of case work—a challenge 
to us, from which new strengths may be 
developed for an enrichment of family life 
and for the strengthening of our profession. 


The Family Society Today 


Stockton Raymond 


HE battle is raging. Millions of fami- 

lies throughout the United States are in 
jeopardy. The family agency in this crisis 
is not concerned about itself. It is con- 
cerned that every resource, both public and 
private, in money and in service, be mobi- 
lized and used to the best advantage to pro- 
tect and conserve family life. The family 
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society sees itself as a part of the total re- 
sources of the community available to meet 
family needs—to prevent deterioration in 
family life due to lack of relief funds, un- 
wise administration of relief, or neglect of 
family problems which cannot be solved by 
relief alone even when it is wisely adminis- 
tered. The family society believes in co- 
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ordination of effort, in the organization of 
community forces so that each may make its 
maximum contribution toward a_ unified 
program for meeting community needs. 
For this reason the family society is con- 
cerned with the entire program for family 
service and relief in its community as well 
as with the relief machinery established by 
the federal and state governments. The 
experience of the family society in dealing 
with family problems not only gives it the 
right to be heard but places upon it respon- 
sibility for leadership in shaping the com- 
munity program. 

The question which confronts the private 
family society today is, how can it co-ordi- 
nate its work with that of other agencies, 
both public and private, in such a way as to 
make the greatest contribution within its 
power toward the protection and conserva- 
tion of family life? The answer to this 
question will differ community by com- 
munity. Hard and fast rules cannot be ap- 
plied. Policies and methods must be re- 
examined in the light of existing needs and 
conditions. Adaptation is the order of the 
day. 


HOWEVER, assuming that the private 
agency provides a well developed case work 
service, it is possible to state some of the 
factors which must be taken into account in 
determining its place in the community set- 
up to meet total family needs. 

The most important of these factors is the 
nature of the needs of individual families. 
The report of section IV, “ The Relation- 
ship of Governmental to Voluntary Agen- 
cies,” of the Great Lakes Institute of 1932 
Says: 

There should be clear differentiation in treat- 
ment between that group of persons suffering 
from relatively uncomplicated unemployment in a 
time of widespread industrial depression and that 
group of persons whose need is due to more indi- 
vidual factors within themselves and their circum- 
stances. Administration of relief to the first group 
should be on a formal basis much akin to that of 
social insurance. The dignity of this group can 
best be conserved by an objective determination of 
eligibility for relief, according to criteria of need 
previously determined and the granting of relief in 
definite, uniform proportions according to such 
eligibility. 

Relief to the second group should be on a more 
extensive case work basis. 

Arthur Dunham, in his recent pamphlet 
Emergency Relief in Pennsylvania, says: 


The administration of emergency relief in Penn-’ 


sylvania is essentially on a disaster relief basis, 
It bears little or no relation to the type of social 
case work for families which was done in normal 
times by progressive public and private welfare 
agencies. The tremendous pressure under which 
all the relief agencies are operating tends to focus 
attention upon the essential problem of trying to 
see that the relief funds go to those who need them, 

In communities where the pressure upon 
other agencies is so great that they cannot 
do more than administer emergency unem- 
ployment relief, the responsibility for case 
work service to “ persons whose need is due 
to . . . individual factors within them- 
selves and their circumstances’ rests with 
the private family agency. On the other 
hand, where both the public and the private 
agency are equally capable of providing first 
rate family case work service, a different 
situation arises which will be discussed 
later. 

The second factor to be taken into ac- 
count is resources. What contribution in 
case work service and in funds for relief 
can be made by the private family society 
toward the total requirements to meet family 
needs? Private family agencies in the past 
were able to provide case work service of a 
high order for a large number of families at 
relatively low relief costs. This was pos- 
sible because a substantial number of the 
families dealt with did not require relief 
and in many instances, where relief was 
necessary, it was secured from relatives, 
employers, churches, and other “ natural” 
sources. In addition, many families needed 
only temporary relief. All this has changed. 
Most of the families now requiring case 
work service must be given relief in sub- 
stantial amounts over a long period of time 
and “ natural ” sources of relief have tended 
to disappear. The result is that relief costs 
have greatly increased. 

The family agency under these circum- 
stances must do one of three things: secure 
increased funds for relief; drastically de- 
crease the number of families for which it 
will provide both case work service and re- 
lief; or give case work service to families 
which are receiving relief from some other 
agency. 


SKILFUL and constructive case work 
service is more necessary in most communi- 
ties today than ever before. Families in 


growing numbers are breaking under the 
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stresses and strains of widespread unem- 
ployment. Hope is ebbing, morale is being 
undermined, family relationships are being 
disjointed, and attitudes are becoming 
warped. The family society is in duty 
bound to insist that these families, suffering 
from difficulties more complicated and more 
serious than the need for relief due to un- 
employment, shall not be neglected. The 
most valuable contribution it can make to 
the family welfare program of the com- 
munity is by providing case work service for 
problem families to the limit of its resources 
and by interpreting and demonstrating the 
need and importance of this service. The 
private agency, except in communities where 
the public agency is equipped to give case 
work service on a par with its own, should 
strive to increase rather than restrict its 
work with families confronted with prob- 
lems more complicated than the need for 
emergency unemployment relief. Rather 
than curtail its service to these families it 
should adopt one or both of the possibilities 
already mentioned—increase its resources or 
arrange to provide case work service to 
families receiving necessary relief from 
some other agency. 

The policy of the family agency with re- 
gard to financial support is the third factor 
to be taken into account. Subsidy of the 
private agency from public funds is illegal 
in some states and contrary to administrative 
policies in other states and political sub- 
divisions. Even where such subsidy is per- 
mitted, it is subject to many disadvantages, 
including : 

(1) The expenditure of public funds by 
an agency not officially responsible to the 
public. 

(2) Instability due to the fact that the 
subsidy may be withdrawn at any time. 

(3) Confusion of function and responsi- 
bility as between the agency granting the 
subsidy and the one accepting it. 

(4) Difficulty encountered by the subsi- 
dized agency in demonstrating the necessity 
for continued financial support from private 
contributions. 

Ideally, there should be a clear cut divi- 
sion of work between agencies, each provid- 
ing both service and relief to families for 
which it accepts responsibility. Where the 
public agency is able to provide case work 
service equal to that of the private agency, 
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a clear-cut division of work is practicable 
and should be based on the nature of the 
family problems—the public agency taking 
in general those involving the heaviest relief 
expenditure. Under this plan the number of 
families dealt with by the private agency 
would be strictly limited by its financial re- 
sources and the transfer to the public agency 
both of families and of personnel to deal 
with them might be necessary. 

Where the public agency is not equipped 
to give case work service or, because of pres- 
sure of work, is unable to do so, some alter- 
native to the ideal, clear-cut division of 
work between the public and private agency 
must be found. Otherwise such service, 
being limited to the number of families for 
which the private agency can finance both 
relief and service, is almost sure to prove 
inadequate to meet the need. In this event 
the best plan is for the private agency to 
accept referral of problem families from the 
public agency which continues relief, the 
private agency providing case work service. 

If this plan is adopted the public agency 
should be responsible for all relief expendi- 
tures for families referred to the private 
agency. Two procedures are possible: 

(1) The public agency determines eligibility and 
fixes the amount of relief for each family and also 
itself administers relief and keeps in touch with the 
family in order to adjust the amount of relief in 
accordance with any changes which may occur in 
its financial needs or resources; or 

(2) The public agency determines eligibility and 
fixes the amount of relief for each family but 
authorizes the private agency to act as its agent in 
delivering to the family orders or checks signed 
by the public agency and further authorizes the 
private agency as its agent to keep in touch with 
the family and to report regularly its financial 
status including any changes which may occur 
either in its financial needs or its resources. 

The arrangement should provide for the 
direction or transfer by the private agency 
of emergency unemployment relief cases to 
the public agency and the way should be kept 
open for conferences, referrals, and trans- 
fers between the two agencies as occasion 
requires. The success of this plan depends 
upon cordial relations and understanding 
between the agencies but neither should be 
bound in advance to accept cases from the 
other. It should be said that the adoption of 
this plan does not obviate the need of the 
private agency for substantial relief funds 
to be used in special cases where the public 
agency cannot provide relief or where, for 
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some legitimate reason, the private agency 
deems it inadvisable to refer a family to the 
public agency for relief. 


THE question sometimes arises, in com- 
munities where there is no public agency or 
the existing public agency is not utilized for 
the administration of emergency unemploy- 
ment relief, as to whether or not the private 
agency should assume this responsibility. If 
this is done it should be through a separate 
set-up, directed by the executive of the 
family agency and controlled by its board or 
by a citizens’ committee upon which it is 
represented. Salaries, operation expenses, 
relief funds, and all other necessary ex- 
penditures should be met from public funds. 
Any other arrangement subjects the private 
agency to all the disadvantages incident to 
the acceptance of a subsidy from public 
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funds. 
emergency work, it may be forced to mini- 
mize or abandon its case work service. 

The statements made in this paper, 
although expressed in positive terms, are 
not intended to be dogmatic. Each family 
agency will have to determine in the light 
of local needs and resources how it can co- 
ordinate its work to the best advantage with 
that of other agencies in a united community 
program. This will vary in different 
communities. 

Two things are essential: families requir- 
ing case work service should receive it, and 
emergency unemployment relief should be 
given in such a way as to prevent, so far as 
possible, the deterioration of families re- 
ceiving such assistance. Only in this way 
can family life be protected and conserved 
during the present crisis. 


Training in Small City Societies’ 
Gertrude Longden 


HE conclusions given in this report rep- 

resent real group thinking—and not 
alone on the part of the Committee. Ten 
other busy secretaries helped by thinking 
out their current practices in training for us. 
One round table section of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, during the 
1930 National Conference of Social Work, 
discussed the results of the Committee’s 
work up to that point, further strengthened 
our belief that the field needed a clarifica- 
tion of the objectives which we had set our- 
selves, and gave help in that clarification.* 





1The Small City section of the Committee on 
Training was appointed in the spring of 1928. It 
agreed to limit its field of study to the training 
problem in an agency where the general secretary 
serves also as supervisor and the staff consists of 
from one to four visitors. The Committee has 
attempted a statement of what it believes those 
who choose the small city field and the family 
agency for the beginning of their social work ex- 
perience have a right to expect and what the Com- 
mittee believes it is possible for the small city 
agency, with thoughtful planning, to give. On the 
basis of current practices and philosophy, the 
Committee has attempted to articulate the goals in 
training and the content of training to reach those 
goals. 

See Training in Family Social Work Agencies, 
Report of the Committee on Training, Family 
Welfare Ass’n of America, New York. Published 
March, 1933, 50 cents. 


Two members of our Sub-Committee have 
met with other sections of the Training 
Committee. The Committee has also been 
helped by suggestions of members of the 
Great Lakes Committee on Training as well 
as of a number of other persons who have 
taken the time to go over our material. 
There is not unanimous acceptance by the 
Committee of all conclusions given in this 
report. It represents rather the trend of 
thinking of the majority of the members. 
The Committee agreed that the small city 
offers some advantages for agency educa- 
tion, not so easily shared by the larger city. 
Case work is more quickly and easily seen in 
community perspective. The city which 
employs not more than four visitors is small 
enough so that it is relatively easy to view it 
as a unit, to relate its numerous activities, 
and to see social case work’s place in the 
community’s wholesome development. Such 
knowledge and observation of the com- 
munity may quickly be shared by the new- 
est worker. Then too, there is more oppor- 
tunity for satisfaction in varied community 
contacts than is possible in more complex 
organizations. The young worker is in 


*See “ Training Workers in a Small City,” by 
Gertrude Longden, Tue Farry, June, 1931, p. 104. 
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closer contact with the organization which 
constitutes the family society; far earlier 
than in the larger city there are contacts 
with board and committees. Also far more 
quickly than in the larger city the new 
worker becomes aware of attitudes in the 
community and learns something of the 
community development which conditions 
these attitudes. 

There is an informal sharing among the 
staff members of changing points of view 
and of thinking on unfamiliar problems. 
The new worker quite incidentally learns to 
know something of the thinking of the more 
experienced worker and to give expression 
to her own changing philosophy. Also, in a 
progressive agency whose leadership is 
sound, wholesome, and inquiring, even the 
newest member of the staff absorbs this 
spirit quite naturally, and so incidentally 
that without apparent effort it becomes a 
part of her own approach. These various 
advantages have made the small city even 
slower than the large to think out needs and 
responsibilities in the education of the new 
worker because quite incidentally the new 
worker has learned so much. Had it not 
been so, undoubtedly we would sooner have 
been driven to a more conscious study of our 
training processes. 


IF there are conditions which simplify some 
aspects of our training problem, we have 
difficulties of our own. One which was felt 
so keenly that it came up for discussion at 
every meeting of the Committee was the 
disadvantage the small city has in recruiting 
new workers. Small cities find it difficult to 
attract workers with training or even with 
adequate preparation for beginning case 
work education and must often take what 
they can get. Yet education and personal 
qualification may be even more important 
in the small city because greater responsi- 
bility falls on the individual worker. It was 
recognized that raising the required quali- 
fications for recruits must come gradually, 
but it was thought that an educational back- 
ground of a bachelor’s degree is not too 
much to expect at the present time. Many 
agencies are already finding it possible to 
insist upon this requirement, especially those 
near a college or university. Others can 
probably do much to secure an acceptance of 
such a minimum standard by sharing prob- 
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lems of training with their boards, so that 
there will be less pressure to accept local 
persons with little promise for the case work 
field. There will, however, be times when 
someone with real promise cannot meet this 
requirement. Such a candidate is rare, but 
should not be ruled out, and the small city 
might well have more possibilities than 
the large for discovering and developing 
such a person. 

We need to work toward the goal of addi- 
tional training for small city workers in 
schools of social work. Experience has 
shown that the schools are now training 
almost exclusively for the large city field, 
and that it is impossible for a small city to 
attract school graduates of promise. Ex- 
perience has also shown that workers sent 
to a school of social work for further train- 
ing, even those sent on a leave of absence, 
lose their interest in the small city field and 
rarely return. Undoubtedly the unsys- 
tematic character of training in most small 
cities is one reason for this, but the Com- 
mittee’s inquiries brought conviction that the 
schools of social work have not yet de- 
veloped the possibilities in the small city 
field. This situation can be understood and 
has undoubtedly come because the best or- 
ganized training fields are in the large cities 
and so are naturally chosen by the schools as 
training centers. The Committee believes 
that there is a real challenge here and hopes 
that at least one school will be encouraged to 
experiment in training for the small city 
field. 


IF the goals in training seem too indefinite, 
we can take comfort from such studies as 
that of Miss Robinson in A Changing Psy- 
chology in Social Case Work, which points 
out that our concepts of goals in case work 
are changing because personality is growing 
in its capacity for relationships. Even if all 
our organizations had progressed equally far 
in an understanding of these changing goals, 
the actual training procedure would still 
need to differ with differing groups of 
visitors. Usually in the small city there is 
among the visitors a diversity in background 
and in the point reached in training, which 
makes the same procedure impossible for all 
agencies, or even for the same agency at 
different times. 

Whatever the process, the first two years 
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in a family agency should bring an ever- 
deepening progress in the training experi- 
ence. It was thought not too much to ex- 
pect that, at the end of the two year period, 
the visitor’s equipment should include cer- 
tain informational and sociological knowl- 
edge; that certain community aspects in re- 
lation to case work should have meaning, 
and that certain fundamental concepts in case 
work relationships should have become a 
part of the working philosophy of the 
visitor. The suggestions include: 


A rounded view of the local community, its 
social, cultural, and economic development; its 
foreign group, their group life and relationship to 
the larger community. 

A knowledge of the functions of local social 
agencies, both public and private, and their inter- 
relationships. 

Some knowledge of health work and of the broad 
fields of social work—both group work and case 
work, 

An introduction to state and national organiza- 
tions, and their relationship to the local agency. 

Some knowledge of the organization and de- 
velopment of the local family agency, and a shar- 
ing in the understanding of its policies. 

At least an introduction to modern changing in- 
dustrial organization and to the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of community life today that affect 
social case work. 


On the case work side there would have 
developed attitudes in the visitor which had 
become so much a part of her thinking that 
they are translated into her relationship with 
the client. These include: 


A sincere respect for differing personalities, and 
the desire to help intelligently in the development 
of personality in others. 

A fundamental belief that growth comes from 
within, can be accomplished only by the person, 
that it cannot be forced but can be encouraged, 
interpreted, and shared by others. 

An understanding that growth of personality 
takes time and is affected by inter-relationships, is 
a living in others, and case work must consider 
those others who have most meaning for the client. 

While now there is wide diversity in use of 
source material, recent trends in case work are 
toward using sources only as needed in treatment, 
when a point is reached in treatment where the 
client is able to share his past with the visitar, and 
is willing that the visitor share with those in his 
past their knowledge of him. It is generally 
accepted that documentary evidence may be secured 
at any time, not to be used in discussion with the 
client, but to show possible trends in work with the 
client. 

Clients are accepted for various levels of treat- 
ment. Whatever the level, whether accepted for 
incidental treatment, for objective treatment, or 
for treatment of personality problems, the ap- 
proach is the same. For the last group, however, 
the worker would need to add an ever-increasing 
knowledge of the psychological factors which lie 
behind a client’s changing point of view, under- 
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standing that a client is in turn motivated by his 


changing point of view so that he acts and thinks 
accordingly; to appreciate that no decisions are 
purely intellectual but that the emotions determine 
what the intellect sees, and that the social worker’s 
treatment consists of her relationship to the client, 
We must accept the client on his own level, regard- 
less of what he says or does. We may know that 
he is not telling the truth, that he is rationalizing 
for self-protection, but treatment needs to be given 
from his own standpoint at the moment, and we 
are of necessity rejected if we try to make him 
— our level of behavior before he is ready to 
O SO. 


THE two aspects of the worker’s develop- 
ment—the deepening appreciation of com- 
munity aspects and the deepening process of 
understanding personality—must go hand in 
hand. The members of the Committee dis- 
agreed as to the method advised. Some 
thought special emphasis should be placed 
on the study of community relationship, that 
this should begin immediately and parallel 
the case worker’s development of skill in the 
case work procedure. They called attention 
to the fact that some sociologists share the 
feeling that case workers sometimes get a 
distorted idea of a client’s difficulties be- 
cause they see the isolated individual and 
his problem instead of seeing him in his 
community relationship. Others of the 
Committee thought that community empha- 
sis could and should be given by the case 
work method in the study of individuals and 
families. In working with the individual 
trainee, the trainee’s own family and social 
experience, education, and so on, should be 
used as a background against which can be 
projected the broader aspects of the com- 
munity and the relationship of the individual 
client to the community. It was decided, 
however, that actually we could arrive at the 
same point in any small city training pro- 
gram, whether we work through the com- 
munity to the family or through the family 
to the community. As skill in case work 
develops, community understanding would 
also develop and the worker would become 
more and more able to translate into action 
this understanding which, as it grew, would 
enrich technique. 

We need to teach the new worker from 
the beginning that the only value of a social 
history is in its content of relationship to the 
client, and that of what the client reveals of 
himself the record needs to include only 
what is significant for treatment. Some of 
the Committee think there is value in teach- 
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ing form of recording, but the majority 
agree that methods of teaching must vary. 
The real question for the student to ask 
himself is, ““ How good a picture of the situ- 
ation is this?” If in teaching case work we 
urge that treatment be determined through 
an understanding of the meaning of an indi- 
vidual’s life experiences, the student will 
record these facts unconsciously. If we do 
not teach record writing from the standpoint 
of the value of the history in treatment, 
there is danger if not almost a certainty of 
finding motions recorded, and not person- 
ality and understanding of the client. It 
was thought we would run less danger of 
losing the essence of the work the trainee is 
doing and the recording of the social history 
would have its place in the worker’s deepen- 
ing understanding if, in the beginning, in- 
stead of using a definite outline and form, 
we make clear what we need to know about 
the situation, including behavior, attitude, 
and relationship. 


HOW the new worker in the small city is 
to be helped by a deepening process of train- 
ing experience involves a wide variety of 
methods. The chief tools in use are staff 
meetings, individual supervision, case com- 
mittees, case conferences, directed reading 
and study. Just how these tools can be used 
must be a matter of case work application, 
since the make-up of staff as to length of 
experience and previous preparation show 
variations not only as between organizations 
but also as between members of the staff in 
the same organization in different years. 

Inter-city and state conferences were con- 
sidered of importance. The group ques- 
tioned the advisability of attendance at a 
National Conference during the first two 
years’ experience. Because of its size and 
multiplicity of interests, the younger worker 
is likely to be lost in the crowd and to be- 
come confused instead of receiving help in 
her social thinking, though later it has great 
value. 

One of the possible means of growth 
which has so far been little used is attend- 
ance at a school of social work as a planned 
part of the new worker’s experience. A 
minimum of eight weeks is advised, and the 
Committee recommends that small city agen- 
cies allow such a period on salary some 
time within the first two years. The new 
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membership requirements for the American 
Association of Social Workers have al- 
ready influenced several training schools to 
lengthen their summer quarter from six to 
eight weeks, and the trend will doubtless be 
in this direction for others. A second simi- 
lar period of study would be necessary to 
qualify for junior membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, and such 
a requirement, as an accepted policy of 
family welfare agencies, would help in de- 
veloping professional standards. 

Two possible difficulties would have to be 
met: First, the belief commonly held by our 
small city communities that the experience 
offered by the small city is adequate. As 
secretaries more and more share training 
problems with boards, there will be an in- 
creasing recognition of our limitations. The 
second difficulty has already been suggested 
in the discussion of recruiting—that at 
present schools of social work prepare 
largely for the large city field. The Com- 
mittee believes that it is easier for a person 
of small city experience to fit into the large 
city than for the person with only large city 
experience to fit into the small because of 
the multiplicity of tests which the small city 
imposes. 

In some ways it is simpler to train an en- 
tirely new staff than to train one worker at 
a time. At the present time practices in 
inducting the new worker into the field dif- 
fer. The Committee members and other 
agencies on whom we drew for material 
showed various methods—from assigning 
an immediate case load and responsibility 
for a district, to an induction by giving one 
selected case at a time. Pressure of load is 
more of a factor in the small city than in the 
large, and the size of the case load cannot 
always be controlled. Whatever the plan, it 
is advisable to allow time in office hours for 
study. Some feeling was expressed that it 
is easier to carry a fair sized case load dur- 
ing the first year than during the second, as 
during the first year the worker does not see 
as many possibilities. In any event the 
maximum in normal times should not ex- 
ceed forty at the end of the first year. 
Sometimes a large district can be shared by 
an experienced and an inexperienced worker, 

*For a complete bibliography with special sug- 


gestions for the smaller city agency see Training 
in Family Social Work Agencies, ibid., page 56. 
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the first one being known as a senior worker, 
and having partial or complete supervision 
of the younger worker. There is an advan- 
tage in developing the first step in super- 
vision in this way. The senior visitor car- 
ries a smaller case load under such a plan, 
possibly thirty-five or forty cases. 

Staff meetings have many possibilities and 
can be used as a training method if there are 
more than two workers on a staff. Topics 
must differ with the make-up of the staff. 
In collecting material on present practices, 
we noted a definite trend toward using the 
staff meeting as a substitute for the class- 
room study and discussion which is available 
to agencies having organized training centers. 

While much of the training process in the 
small city must remain informal, the thought- 
ful secretary will subject each new task or 
responsibility placed on the trainee to the 
test of whether the experience at the time 
will be an educational experience for the 
worker. Thus tested, the very informality 
of the training can give added opportunity 
for development, because the worker ties up 
the performance of each task with the neces- 
sity for its accomplishment. 


The Committee made no attempt at analy- 
sis of processes of supervision. The Great 
Lakes Training Committee has done much 
work on this, and there is a growing volume 
of material coming from various cities and 
groups which will be invaluable to the small 
city secretary. 


THE family agency in a small city has a 
responsibility that is also an opportunity. 
Often it is the oldest and the most widely 
accepted social agency and the one .most 
firmly rooted in the community. Workers 
for other social agencies are often drawn 
from its staff. Our opportunity is not only 
for increasing usefulness to those who are 
our clients but also for leadership in the 
social thinking of the community. Clearer 
articulations are already being achieved and 
they will continue. Those in case work will 
need to keep in close touch with development 
not only in their own but in allied fields, and 
we will need to continue to adapt our train- 
ing procedure as new light continues to be 
shed on human relationships and the de- 
velopment of personality. 


Social Statistics —Whose Responsibility? 
Neva R. Deardorff 


R. MecMillen’s article in The Survey 

has raised such a flock of ques- 

tions of crucial importance to social service 
exchanges, to the collection of social work 
statistics, and to the conduct of community 
studies, that one is tempted to begin on all 
of them at once. But like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s now famous young man who jumped 
on his horse and rode off in all directions, it 
is a question as to where one gets by that 
procedure. Let us begin with Mr. McMil- 
len’s suggestion that the social service ex- 
change serve as a central statistical office for 
the social work of a city. He points to the 
illuminating data secured in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota—not, it is true, by the use of the 
social service exchange, but by a central 
*“Who Should Count—and What,” by A. W. 


— The Survey, December 15, 1931, page 
325. 





statistical office—as an illustration of the 
kind of service that he has in mind. His 
argument, crudely paraphrased, is not that 
the social service exchange could do this bet- 
ter than any other agency, but that the ex- 
change might make a better appeal for 
financing if it enlarged its function to in- 
clude provision of statistical enlightenment. 
It is also thought that this might serve to 
enlarge registration of cases and possibly be 
an economical way to get duplication in 
statistical data eliminated. 

After many long years of trying to get 
social workers and interested citizens to see 
some slight value in accurate, comprehen- 
sive, and meaningful statistics, I am over- 
joyed to hear that a colleague has come to 
the belief that a statistical service, hitched 
to anything, would make that anything easier 
to finance. I should have guessed offhand 
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that if the two kinds of service here con- 
sidered were amalgamated, the exchange 
would prove to be a sugar coating for the 
statistical pill. Is there no significance in 
the reality that we do have and have had for 
a long time many exchanges currently sup- 
ported? But where are our good central 
statistical services that are not specially 
financed? Could we not count them easily 
on our ten fingers? It is our hope, of 
course, that the excellent demonstration 
work now going on will convince adminis- 
trators of funds of various sorts that com- 
munity planning can be predicated only upon 
a reliable array of facts, just as co-ordinated 
case work cannot be conducted without a 
social service exchange and the actual use of 
the materials which it renders available. 

But the widespread recognition of the 
need of high class fact material for com- 
munity planning, even among persons very 
close to the scene, is still missing. Mr. 
McMillen’s assumption that a statistical 
service would help to popularize the ex- 
change seems, therefore, to be open to con- 
siderable doubt. Personally, I believe that 
such an argument is the last one to be 
evoked on a problem of this character. We 
have seen far too much of expediency in 
social work and far too little of examining 
propositions for their long-time and more 
broadly viewed values. 


ONE may seriously ask whether it is not 
of the essence of executive responsibility to 
formulate questions about the business at 
hand, both for the executive’s own guidance 
and for bed-rock information of the public. 
Some day, some smart psychologist will de- 
vise a test for executives on the basis of 
evaluating the kind of curiosity that they 
exhibit about the work which they are car- 
rying on, the direction which their question- 
ing takes and the kind of interests which it 
serves. Do we want to know about our 
affairs for immediate publicity purposes, for 
planning purposes, for the cultivation of per- 
sonal hobbies and beliefs, for teaching pur- 
poses? Do we have any curiosity about 
long-time affairs or only about isolated ques- 
tions that arise “ from time to time.” ? It 
would seem that the information collected 
and analyzed by an agency or a group of 
agencies could be the basis for a pretty keen 
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index of the interest and capacity of the 
administrators. True, there may not be re- 
sources immediately at hand to carry out 
more thorough inquiries, but if there is some 
kind of articulate desire for genuine and 
solid knowledge of significant phases of a 
situation, usable for definite planning pur- 
poses, ways and means to get it are far more 
likely to be forthcoming than if such desire 
never reaches the stage of expression. 

It must be obvious that social planning, 
carried on as a democratic process, requires 
as good fact material as can possibly be de- 
vised. Materials need to be so clear in their 
meaning, so reliable, and so simple that any 
intelligent citizen can understand them, and 
that the natural leaders of the community 
who are not professional social workers will 
come to us and rely upon them. An unmeas- 
ured, varying factor of duplication, for 
instance, in a case count makes it almost im- 
possible for figures to be used intelligently 
by such people; and if they get an inkling 
of its presence they become suspicious of all 
data bearing on the subject. It is just this 
factor of mediocrity and uncertainty about 
the results of statistical endeavors related to 
social work that seem to me to undermine 
the confidence of people and to increase the 
difficulties of financing statistical work asso- 
ciated with social work. 

In a way, interests of the layman are the 
same as those of the person interested in 


* A situation by no means peculiar to Chicago has 
been humorously described in rhyme in the Octo- 
ber 29, 1932, Bulletin of the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies. 


STATISTICS 


With swear or prayer we tear our hair 
When bidden to compile them 

We moil and toil, burn midnight oil 
And earnestly revile them. 


We seldom send them in on time, 
We almost never read them 

But when the Welfare Drive begins 
My glory! How we need them! 


When someone asks, “ How many men 
Will hunger in November? 
How many children must be fed?” 
It’s then that we remember 
How patient Mrs. Brandenburg 
Has very ably listed 
Those dreary pages of reports 
With which we all assisted. 


With swear or prayer we tear our hair, 
Malignantly abuse them 

But day by day the whole year round 
My glory! How we use them! 
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“pure” social research. Each would like 
to have the low-down on the situation, ex- 
pressed in such a way that he can compre- 
hend it. But in statistics, as in art, the truly 
great and simple are rare achievements. 


ARRIVING at this point, we may return 
to our original question as to whether the 
social service exchange is the place to get 
that kind of service. It would seem that the 
exchange would be a good place provided it 
has a staff competent to perform such func- 
tions and they have the time to carry them 
on. There is nothing in the operation of a 
social service exchange per se that would, 
however, guarantee either the requisite 
specialized training in the personnel or the 
spare time in which they could be carried on. 

The exchange now offers a service de- 
voted to the accurate identification of fami- 
lies known to social agencies. It is, as 
Laura Woodberry says, an index to a great 
library of recorded social data of primary 
importance to case work. It is not a statis- 
tical service. The exchange furnishes 
neither the material in the library itself, nor 
statistics about that material. To assume 
that it would be a short or easy step for an 
exchange to undertake either of these tasks 
is to ascribe to it magical powers. The road 
is hard to travel for anyone. In the com- 
pilation of statistics, original projects re- 
quire that the problem be very clearly de- 
fined, that the method of collection be 
chosen with care and understanding, that the 
data be gathered with thoroughness and 
precision, that they be analyzed with skill 
and imaginative ingenuity and that a report 
be prepared which sets forth and evaluates 
the findings. In recent years, the nationally 
standardized statistical reporting systems 
which have come into existence have helped 
materially in several of these processes, but 
they do not reduce to mere routine the sta- 
tistical work required in a given com- 
munity. If good figures are to be forthcom- 
ing, there must always be the desire to test 
the accuracy of the data, to look for special 
conditions affecting their interpretation, and 
to develop local interest through the local 
use of the materials. Correlatively, that 
local interest is often easier to arouse if 
there are backgrounds of knowledge about 
other cities. 


ANOTHER but by no means the final issue 
which should be raised in connection with 
this discussion relates to the place of com- 
munity study in the social work scheme. 
While we have no desire to set up com- 
munity study as an end in itself, yet is it not 
true that it does offer an opportunity in 
many communities to interest a group of 
influential persons as yet skeptical and indif- 
ferent to social work? There are scien- 
tifically-minded people—actuaries, chemists, 
economists, business statisticians, college 
teachers, and others—who balk at the senti- 
mental and superficial phases of social work 
and the publicity about it. They are quick 
to spot what has scientific validity and what 
has not. They are skeptical of easy gen- 
eralization. Yet they have social interest. 
This interest could be caught, held, and 
cemented to social work, or at least some 
branches of it, if they could be convinced 
that they were helping to get at the truth of 
a given situation. For them research, ac- 
curate community bookkeeping, genuine 
social studies are often the only avenues of 
approach that they will consent to travel. 
Social studies and social work research 
deserve the best brains that the community 
has to offer—the problems are certainly hard 
enough both in content and in method to 
deserve them—yet organized social work has 
not systematically and consistently set about 
the task of mobilizing those brains, of ally- 
ing them with social work enterprises, of 
cultivating the special gifts which these 
people have to offer—the value of which 
cannot even be estimated in money. Unless 
and until social work gets continuously the 
intellectual and the moral support of disin- 
terested people whose brains as well as 
whose hearts are highly respected, it will 
suffer needless handicaps and will to that 
extent fail in realization of its possibilities 
for those whom it would assist. Social 
work can command brains if it so wishes. 
To hold them only requires that it organize 
itself to use them efficiently. It is the same 
old question of bringing human needs and 
human resources together in a nice adjust- 
ment. To do that well is the essence of social 
engineering. It would seem to me that our 
big problem is first, to find out with regard 
to social study and analysis of community 
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conditions and the achievements of social 
agencies, what it is that we really wish to 
attain, and second, whether we are prepared 
and willing to pay what it costs. 

When we have cleared up these aspects of 
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the case, the decision as to the relations 
between that enterprise and the social serv- 
ice exchange will be a relatively minor mat- 
ter, determined by a case work procedure in 
each community. 


Two Interviews 


Dorothy Roberts 


S it not well, especially in these days of 

heavy case loads, to stop occasionally and 
make certain that it is not our need that is 
driving us but rather the need of the client? 
Do we sometimes feel so inadequate in meet- 
ing situations and so insecure ourselves that 
we form our “plan” regardless of the 
client’s need and without really hearing the 
things that the client is trying to tell us? 

The day’s work brought Miss R again to 
our attention after a lapse of four years— 
this time sick and more lonely than ever 
before. She says she is fifty-five but looks 
ten years older. She has never worked out- 
side her home and has lived in the same 
tenement for nearly thirty years, at first 
keeping house for an invalid mother and 
then, after her mother’s death, for a brother 
who worked away but came home on his 
days off. Five years ago he died, following 
an operation for cancer, and she feels very 
much alone in the world. Six months ago 
she herself had a radical operation for the 
same trouble and she needs medical follow- 
up and financial help. 

The Society’s record of four years ago 
reads : 

“Visitor calls and finds Miss R living on 
the third floor, in a four-room apartment. 
She is a large woman with faded brown hair, 
blue eyes, and a sweet, rather friendly ex- 
pression. She is very -short of breath so 
speaks at first with difficulty. [We find a 
diagnosis of ‘heart’ entered on face sheet 
as permanent handicap.] The kitchen is 
neat and clean and the rooms well furnished 
with old furniture. Miss R has never done 
any work and is not now able to. However 
she asks if it would be possible for her to 
take in some sewing as she must have some 
help. Miss R has been living on savings 
since her brother died. At first she tells 
worker she has only two hundred dollars 
but, when questioned more closely and asked 
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about the name of the bank, she is confused 
and after some indecision declines to give 
the name of the bank or the amount. When 
questioned later she relents and says she has 
two hundred and sixty-five dollars. Worker 
suggests her moving to a cheaper rent as 
she is paying altogether too much now but 
she does not regard the suggestion favor- 
ably, saying she has lived for twenty-six 
years here and it would be very hard for 
her to move. However she admits later the 
wisdom of it, particularly because of her 
heart condition. 

“Worker visits. Miss R is still decided 
against going to the hospital clinic. Says 
she feels very well. Neither does she wish 
to move. Says if she cannot have financial 
aid she prefers to live as she is. Again 
speaks of going to Scotland in the spring 
but refuses to allow the Society to get in 
touch with her cousins. 

“Miss R to office to say she is still firm 
about not going to clinic or moving. Says 
she has made other plans. Is very uncom- 
municative and on the defensive. She says 
she will not need visitor working on her case 
any longer. Visitor later talks with former 
employer (Mrs. L) who referred Miss R 
and she will try to have Miss R follow ad- 
vice given by worker.” 

Four years later it is apparent that the 
previous contact had made more of an im- 
pression than was thought at the time. Miss 
R cannot begin a new relationship without 
pouring forth first her version of the old 
one, and this is it: 

“ There was a young girl come here to see 
me about four years ago. She told me that 
I had a bad heart, and wanted me to go right 
off to a hospital. I told her most anyone 
would pant after coming up three flights of 
stairs, but she wouldn’t listen to me and kept 
on telling me about my bad heart until I 
really got worried myself. 
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“All I wanted her to do for me was to 
give me the name of that place in town 
where sewing is given out to do at home. 
Sure she had the right to give me the address 
without asking me so many questions! 

“She wanted me to move to one room. 
I asked her, ‘ What would I do with all my 
things?” And she said to give them away 
to the Morgan Memorial! I told her they 
might not look like much to an outsider but 
they were all I had left to me of my home 
and my brother. I said I was not able to 
pack up right away but she said the Society 
would do it for me and move me into one 
room where I'd have a gas plate to cook 
on—me that had baked my bit of bread and 
meat in this oven for going on thirty years! 
I told her I thought I should be able to sell 
my things for a bit of money even though 
they don’t look to be much; and I tried 
rooming out once and was most unhappy. 

“She wanted to write to Scotland. 
‘What for?’ I asked her; sure I left the 
place when I was only a girl, vou might say, 
and hadn’t heard from my cousins for years. 
They might all be dead and buried for all I 
know. ‘ Why did she want to write there?’ 
I asked her. She didn’t really know herself, 
she said, but she thought she ought to do it 
to keep things in order; a funny kind of 
order did it seem to me! 

“The whole night I spent in worriment 
about the moving and about the dying of a 
sudden with my heart if it should be so bad. 
I was really sick about it and not able to stir 
out of the house the next day, but I dressed 


and went to the office to tell her not to do’ 
any more on my case. I told her I had 
changed my mind and I would find out in 
some other way about those rooms where 
they give out the sewing. But she said the 
plan was all made and that she had decided 
what was best for me to do and that I would 
have to go along with the plan she had made. 
I told her I didn’t like the plan but she said 
it didn’t matter and I’d have to come around 
to it. And then I got real stubborn (I’m like 
that at times!) and I said the plan had been 
made without consulting me and that no one 
could make me do it not even the president. 
I wasn’t going to move and I wasn’t going 
to the hospital or anything else! They could 
call in the officials or the police but no one 
could make me take something I didn’t want. 

“Then before I could get to see Mrs. L 
myself, she ran in there and talked about 
me. I don’t see why she had to do that! It 
just made it harder for me because I had 
to go over the whole story myself and in 
the end Mrs. L agreed with me. She didn’t 
see no more than I did why they didn’t give 
me that address without so much trouble. 
Perhaps they meant all right and the girl 
was a nice young thing—but it was very 
hurtful to me, very hurtful.” 

How easy it is to hurry the tempo of a 
relationship, leaping ahead in our minds to 
the ultimate goal faster than the client is able 
to follow! Sometimes we choose the wrong 
goal so that the contact is “hurtful” to the 
person who has most at stake. 


A Study of Work Relief Practices in a Private Family Agency 
Lucy W. Stearns 


URING the early winter months of 
1932 the Family Welfare Society of 
Boston felt keenly the necessity of meeting 
somehow the demands of young clients who 
begged for work rather than relief and who 
were finding the monotony and anxiety of 
prolonged idleness a heavy burden. For 
more than a year one of the fourteen district 
offices had had an extensive work relief pro- 
gram! and twelve other districts now decided 
to initiate a work relief program of some 
sort. 


*See “Some Have Work,” by Dorothy Roberts. 
Tue Famiry, July, 1931, page 146. 


Each district managed its own project 
as a separate unit, without co-ordination 
through any central committee, the indi- 
vidual staff workers developing the oppor- 
tunities for work. In some of the districts 
the project was simple, the work limited to 
cleaning and repairing the district office; 
others had no project in their own office but 
availed themselves of work relief arrange- 
ments in other agencies. Some work was 
given in the form of service to other clients— 
practical nursing, repairing property, mov- 
ing, and so on. 

Work was found through a variety of 
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sources—churches, hospitals, institutions, 
social agencies, and private individuals—in 
addition to that in the family agency itself. 
The districts made comparatively little use 
of individuals as employers, and probably 
rightly so for, except under unusual circum- 
stances, supplying free labor to private indi- 
viduals tends to cut into the labor market 
and to lend itself to a variety of abuses. 
Planning and supervising the actual work 
was the responsibility of the employers and 
a staff member or volunteer secured the 
employers’ reports on the clients. 

A few districts were able to place an 
appreciable number of skilled carpenters, 
painters, plasterers, and so on, in their own 
type of work (especially when the district 
work project adapted itself to this). In 
most of the districts, however, the work 
available was not such as to require skill and, 
regardless of training, it was necessary to 
give the men such tasks as window cleaning 
and washing paint; a few clients did simple 
clerical work in the agency’s book-keeping 
department, and one attended to grinding 
the ediphone cylinders. 


THERE was no set procedure in paying 
the men. The money was taken generally 
from the ordinary relief funds of the so- 
ciety (in one district, additional funds were 
raised by a local committee). Some of the 
clients employed on the work relief project 
of an industrial school received all their 
wages from the school, others received half 
their weekly wages from the family society. 
When work was done for the district or for 
another client, the case worker paid the 
client direct; otherwise, the employer paid 
the client and was reimbursed by the society. 

The wages varied from $1.65 a day (paid 
by the department dealing with aged women) 
to $6 a day (for highly skilled work), and 
the average was between $3 and $4. One 
district started paying $4 a day but after a 
few months reduced it to $3—a sum more 
in accord with what unskilled labor may now 
expect to command. The industrial school 
paid $9 a week to single men and $15 to men 
with families, regardless of number of chil- 
dren, and granted the clients a certain 
amount of free time to look for other work. 
For other work opportunities the case 
worker regulated the number of weeks of 
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work in the month according to the size of 
the family and explained to the client how 
long his earnings would be expected to last. 

About half the districts gave the client a 
complete explanation of the source of his 
wages and in general this worked out well— 
the client did not seem to care who paid him 
so long as he was allowed to earn the money 
given him. (Some clients continued to think 
the job a bona fide one in spite of the ex- 
planation.) With a full understanding of 
the situation, the men seemed to feel a 
greater responsibility for looking for other 
work, although a few districts reported in- 
stances of difficulties—“ not so good a spirit 
as last year when they thought it was a real 
job.” One man caused trouble by telling his 
fellow workers that his employer was not 
paying him. 

The other districts told the clients that a 
limited amount of work was available, that 
many men were eager to share in it, but that 
only a small portion could be given to each 
man, and there was no mention of the source 
of the wages. In some districts no difficulty 
resulted; even when the men found out the 
truth it seemed to make no difference to 
them. A good deal depended, of course, on 
the employer’s tact and co-operation. The 
staff itself disagreed as to the ethics of 
“fooling” the client—making him think 
that work relief was a bona fide job; some 
workers definitely opposed it, others felt that 
it depended upon the case worker’s skill 
in interpretation and the client’s ability to 
understand the full explanation. 

In some districts there was no discussion 
of compensation in case of accident, in others 
the client was told that he did the work at 
his own risk. One district considered that 
the client was covered by the employer’s 
insurance, but in general employers were 
cautioned not to use the men on work of a 
hazardous nature. Of three minor accidents 
reported, one was taken care of by the em- 
ployer himself (he was reluctant to raise any 
question with the insurance company) and 
the other two were cared for by the family 
society, which continued aid for a number of 
weeks. No issue was raised by the clients. 

Women were included in the program but 
our intake policy at the time and the fact 
that work opportunities for women were 
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limited tended to make young men predom- 
inate in the work relief plans. 


CLIENTS were selected for work relief 
on the basis of their insistence upon work 
rather than aid, their history of independ- 
ence, the quality of their work references, 
and the possibility of their return to indus- 
try. A few districts used work relief to 
make up the budget deficiencies of public 
aid; others because they recognized case 
work possibilities in the family and the 
therapeutic value of employment in dealing 
with certain forms of behavior. The staff 
agreed that in general “ the men are happier 
when working.” Work relief proved a boon 
to those who were bored and discouraged by 
weeks and months of idleness and it helped 
to keep men and women in habits of indus- 
try. In some instances it provided the self- 
confidence that led to finding a real job. It 
undoubtedly smoothed out many marital 
difficulties. 


A young Roman Catholic couple were deeply 
troubled because their marriage was not recognized 
by their church, but they could not be persuaded 
to take the initiative in straightening out the situ- 
ation. The husband was given work at the church, 
got on friendly terms with the priest, and the final 
adjustment was made quite easily. A strong and 
satisfying church connection has developed. 


A nineteen-year-old high school graduate was 
laid off after being employed for a year as a cleri- 
cal worker. Shortly after this, her father was put 
on part time work. There was much tension in the 
family, as they were in danger of losing their prop- 
erty. The daughter was especially distressed and 
seemed to lack physical strength as well as the 
initiative to look for work. Clerical employment 
on a work relief basis was found for her in a local 
clinic where she received $4 a week for three 
mornings of work. She did the work well, her 
health improved, and she began to take an interest 
in looking for better paid work. This girl never 
realized that her wages were being paid by the 
family society—which had its disadvantages, for 
the family had no desire to discuss with the worker 
their problems involving property and heavy 
insurance. 


George was sixteen years old when he was re- 
turned to his home after being under the super- 
vision of a children’s agency for seven years. His 
mentality was average, but he was not regarded as 
dependable and it was considered inevitable that he 
would drift along until he did something criminal. 
Because George was illegitimate, he had never got 
on with his stepfather and it was felt that he would 
be better off away from home. Furthermore, he 
had never had an opportunity to mingle with 
others in the community, but had had rather close 
supervision. 

Work relief was arranged for him at the local 
Y.M.C.A. where he was to make himself gen- 
erally useful and was to have access to the recre- 
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ational facilities. George applied for the position, 
believing that it was a bona fide job, and was 
hired. A room was found for him in a good home 
and arrangements made for his meals. George was 
consulted in making the plan and figuring the 
budget and he felt that his wages would be ade- 
quate. The supervisor of the boys, under whom 
George was to work, was interested in the plan 
and from that time George began to improve in 
conduct, although there were of course occasional 
slip-ups in his work. The relationship between 
George and his stepfather was straightened out a 
bit and the stepfather came occasionally to the Y. 
to watch George box. 


IN only a very few instances was work 
relief used either as a vocational test or as 
a work test, although some of the staff con- 
sidered it useful as a work test with tran- 
sients. From the vocational point of view, 
work relief was of value in showing up 
certain aptitudes—or lack of them—and 
certainly it was a short-cut to a better under- 
standing of the client’s personality. With 
clients of whom the worker was doubtful 
the use of relief work as a work test had 
especial value; in general, however, there 
was more difficulty with clients who wanted 
to work full time than with those who evaded 
work. 

Very few permanent or even temporary 
jobs developed out of the work relief proj- 
ects, although a number of employers ex- 
pressed an increased feeling of respect for 
the unemployed and a changed point of view 
as to their willingness to work, and some 
new and worthwhile contacts have been 
opened up. 

Work relief proved more expensive than 
straight relief, although the difference in 
cost could be cut down by care and ingenuity 
in planning. If three days’ work would pay 
the man more than could be allowed for his 
budget, two days were given and the work 
relief was supplemented up to the amount 
allowed. The workers noted a tendency to 
carry the client longer on work relief than 
on straight aid, especially in a period of 
pressure, and felt strongly that work relief 
should be no more than adequate and should 
be interpreted to the client or he will not 
hunt for employment himself. 

A number of the clients made some sort 
of an industrial adjustment by the end of 
their period of work relief, but when funds 
ran short the majority had to be referred to 
the public department. In general the break 
was easy, depending on the worker’s prepa- 
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ration of the client and her interpretation of 
the change. Many clients regretted that the 
job was over but felt that the family agency 
had done its best; others resented being 
“tossed about.” Without doubt many fam- 
ilies needed no case work service and could 
probably have been referred to the public 
department in the first place, but such imme- 
diate referral would have meant, for at least 


some families, the neglect of important 
problems. 

How extensively work relief will be used 
this winter will depend on the funds avail- 
able and on the intake policy. Projects will 
probably be confined to a small group of 
cases which need this type of therapy and 
which will require financing over a consider- 
able period of time. 


Transient Boys 
Franklyn F. Newcomb 


ECENT publicity regarding the great 

army of young boys on the road has 
made people throughout the country aware 
of a real problem. It is not a new problem, 
for over five years ago the Community Boys’ 
Lodge was founded in Los Angeles to take 
care of vagrant boys. But that it is a prob- 
lem growing by leaps and bounds with the 
times is indicated by the fact that today a 
quarter of a million youths under the age of 
twenty-one have taken to the road. 

There have always been boys “on the 
road ” because homes are not always perfect 
and because boys have always possessed a 
spirit of adventure. And no matter how 
good the times, or how many jobs there are, 
Los Angeles will always have to care for 
adventurous and disillusioned youth that 
arrives penniless and homesick. The ever- 
present, or rather ever-wandering class is 
composed of boys who leave home for vari- 
ous reasons. The most common cause is a 
broken home or the presence of a step- 
parent. Perhaps the step-father believes 
that Jim, aged sixteen or seventeen, should 
support himself and looks upon the boy as a 
burden. He senses this and leaves home to 
seek his fortune. Another urge is the spirit 
of adventure and a cravifig to visit Holly- 
wood and the movies. Very often failure 
in school is a reason for leaving. Some- 
times the trouble at home can be ironed 
out and the boy returns; occasionally he 
secures a job in Los Angeles and becomes 
self-supporting. 


DURING the past two years the group of 
those who wander regardless of economic 
conditions has remained fairly steady, as far 
as numbers go, but two more groups have 
been added and they are causing more con- 
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cern. The first includes boys from the 
farming sections of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
states of the Middle West. A typical boy in 
this group appears dull and awkward, be- 
cause he has not had any experience in urban 
society and, in the language of the young 
hitch-hiker, “ does not know the score.” Up 
to two years ago he could always work for 
his father, plowing and doing other work on 
the farm; or, if work became slack at home, 
he could work for a neighbor and earn a 
couple of dollars a day. Today he finds 
himself a burden to his father, who has not 
enough to make the payments on the farm. 
Nor are the neighbors financially able to 
employ him. Not the least bit discouraged, 
nor doubting his ability, this youth leaves 
home, feeling sure that because of his good 
health and abundance of ambition, he can 
secure a job. En route to Los Angeles, his 
cocksure attitude has received innumerable 
blows from men on the road and, as this is 
the first time he has been more than five 
miles from his place of birth, he arrives 
finally at his destination a discouraged and 
disillusioned boy. There is not a ghost of 
a chance of his securing employment in a 
large city and investigation verifies his 
story that his parents cannot send funds for 
his return. There is no complicated case 
work problem to be solved here: this farmer 
boy is just a misfit in Los Angeles, and he 
realizes it after a week’s stay. Usually he 
returns home by way of the highway, prob- 
ably none the worse for his trip, and 
promising himself not to leave again. 

The second group causes more concern 
and includes the eighteen-year-old boy who 
has just finished high school, or who has 
been forced to leave school in his junior or 
senior year for financial reasons. During 
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the twelve years of his school life, he has 
listened to his parents, teachers, and close 
friends talk about “the advantages of 
school.”” When he has become discouraged, 
they have persuaded him to stay in school 
with stories of “the better job” he will get 
if he has a high school diploma! He has 
seen his chum leave at the end of the eighth 
grade, secure a $15 a week job in the grocery 
store and probably purchase an automobile. 
To him this chum, with an automobile, no 
lessons to get, and money in his pocket, is a 
very attractive man of the world. Still he 
follows advice and on graduation day re- 
ceives the hard-earned diploma and, full of 
hope, starts out to find that “good job.” 
He is, of course, unsuccessful and now his 
chum is out of a job too! Naturally, he 
thinks to himself: “ Here I have wasted all 
these years in high school while John was 
having a good time, and now we are both on 
the same level: no work. And his prospects 
are just as good as mine!” The objectives 
that this boy has been cherishing are inevi- 
tably shattered. Still he does not lose hope 
entirely—if he can’t get work in his own 
home town, he thinks that maybe some other 
city can furnish the perfect job, so he leaves 
home in search of it. Each city he visits 
has nothing to offer. When he arrives in 
Los Angeles, he has given up all thought 
of work and has developed a philosophy: 
“Why not wander for two years? By the 
end of that time I'll get back home and 
secure a job. Of course, I won’t get into 
trouble, and, if I can just exist for these 
two years, I’ll be better off. I am gaining 
knowledge that I wouldn’t have if I stayed 
at home. And my parents are relieved of 
the responsibility of feeding me.” He does 
not want to return home, nor, naturally 
enough, does he want a dish-washer’s job, 
or a job for just room and board—any boy 
with a second-grade education can do _that. 
This is a strange interlude in his life: he 
has nothing to do but mark time for two 
years. He does not want to stay in one place 
very long, even if given the opportunity. 

If he does stay for a time, his ideas 
change: he is anxious to get work. No 
longer does he have the desire just to wan- 
der. But he possesses such a great urge for 
activity that, if he does not secure work soon 
after arriving, he becomes discouraged and 
believes that perhaps some other city affords 


a better chance. The task then is to provide © 


some incentive to stability, such as recre- 
ation and made work. For this type of boy 
responds very readily to advice and sugges- 
tion and, when a fairly decent job opens up, 
he jumps at the opportunity and usually 
makes good. On the other hand, if we see 
him leave, that means that any stability 
gained has been lost. And his intelligence, 
coupled with discouragement, provides fer- 
tile soil for anti-social ideas. 


A DISCOURAGING picture is to view 
this class of boys two years from now, or at 
the time when employment conditions im- 
prove to such a point that they can return 
home to waiting jobs. When the boy who 
has been wandering returns, his standards— 
which have been lowered for so long—will 
not fit into a well ordered environment and 
he will resent the restrictions which society 
imposes. The wanderlust, with its evils, is 
still strong and he is not the same as when 
he went away. He has become used now to 
unlimited freedom. A parallel is found in 
considering some of the boys who returned 
from the war. They were not all content to 
settle down and plug on a job. Their taste 
of freedom had been too much and today 
many are still wandering, not because they 
were unable to get jobs on their return, but 
because they found home and home life too 
confining. 

Our wandering boys of today will de- 
velop in the same way unless we look after 
them now. If they run away from respon- 
sibility during these formative years, later 
on they will not be able to hold a job very 
long. They will be behind the times—they 
will not be able to “ stick.” And once again 
the road will provide an escape from un- 
pleasantness and drudgery. 

It is the huge group of intelligent and 
high school trained boy wanderers which is 
and should be of the greatest concern. For 
they are the boys who are normally expected 
to take up the responsibilities of the success- 
ful operation of business later on and to be 
the pillars for social betterment in their local 
communities. Failure to provide for them 
now will have a disastrous effect in years to 
come. 

Dead-end jobs, room-and-board jobs, 
supervised leisure time are just “tide overs” 
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and cannot be considered lasting. More- 
over, the solution cannot and does not rest 
in the community whither the boy has wan- 
dered and where he comes to the notice of a 
social agency: It rests in the home com- 
munity from which the boy comes. His 
interests, desires, and ambitions should be 
put to constructive use there. A boy of this 
type would be an admirable volunteer recre- 
ational leader; he could use his talents in a 


community project, such as organizing and 
directing athletic teams. Let his home com- 
munity use him, let it load him down with 
responsibilities and instil in him a genuine 
community spirit. The wanderlust is con- 
tagious and, if one adventurous leader can 
be placed in a responsible position where his 
influence will be felt, there will not be so 
many boys following the will-o-the-wisp of 
the road. 


Editorial Notes 


Self-Evaluation 


S it in spite of or because of the pressure 

of the immediate job that we find an 
increasing tendency toward self-evaluation, 
and self-criticism, among social workers? 
Dorothy Roberts' has given us a two-sided 
picture of a single interview. Somewhat 
similar contrasts, more general in nature 
and source, are revealed by a study of case 
records recently made by the staff of the 
Jewish Social Service in Newark, N. J. 

The group started out with the specific 
purpose of discovering, if possible, what the 
records of a few years ago as compared with 
those of today revealed as to changes in the 
actual case work of the organization and 
with a hopeful desire to discover trends in 
present day content. Naturally it is difficult 
to disentangle changes in content from 
changes in terminology but the very fact of 
changes in terminology, so the group be- 
lieves, may be a revelation of changes in 
attitude. 

In some of the older records, for instance, 
we find the constant use of “claimed”: 
the woman “claimed” to be without food. 
In the earlier records also, the first inter- 
view stands out as a clearly defined objec- 
tive. There was an urgency in the attitude 
thus created which imposed upon the case 
worker a watchfulness and a responsibility 
for what the client did or did not do quite 
different from the more relaxed give-and- 
take attitude of some of the more recent 
records. 

It was this sense of responsibility which 
made it necessary to “take” the client and 


*“Two Interviews,” page 53 of this issue. 
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the members of the family to clinics; to 
advise, “let Mrs. X go into service with her 
child” and so on. An alert volunteer who 
read a record opened in 1920 is quoted as 
saying, ““ You seem to have done so much 
for the client but nothing with him.” 

Among the more recent records the group 
found a distinct shift in emphasis from eco- 
nomic resources to personality. Factual 
material formerly sought and frequently 
recorded in the first interview is now scat- 
tered throughout the contacts with the 
family. There is more objectivity, less of 
impressions; the client plays a part in de- 
ciding what is good for him; he is made 
aware of the resources which are available 
to meet his particular situation, physical or 
social, and given an opportunity to choose. 
The group concludes, “ Beneath all this, we 
feel we could say that the worker is more 
conscious of the philosophy underlying her 
job [and, might we add, less concerned with 
motions] that each individual has a right to 
live and should be helped to live as full a 
life as possible.” 

Such analyses as this have a real contri- 
bution to make, not only as to changes and 
trends but to a better understanding of the 
difference between routine and the essentials 
of a creative case work relationship. 


Minimum Adequacy in Administra- 
tion of Relief 


URING the last few years the essen- 
tials of a minimum relief budget have 
become a topic of popular discussion. At 
how low a cost can we give to an individual 
or a group of individuals the minimum food 
necessary for health, if not for comfort? 
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Numerous bulletins prepared by federal and 
state groups testify to the application of 
dietetic science to the low cost food budget. 
We find sometimes considerable conflict 
between adequacy and low cost and it is to 
the everlasting credit of our trained dieti- 
tians that their emphasis has been on ade- 
quacy rather than on cheapness. . 

The American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation, in its statement on adequacy of relief 
put out last November, takes up a good deal 
more than the specific articles of food, 
clothing, and so on, essential to subsistence. 
They define adequacy of relief as “the 
maintenance of wholesome, normal life, in- 
cluding health and morale for families and 
unattached individuals. Adequate and 
proper food, necessary clothing, medical 
service, and decent shelter are the first 
essentials to be provided. Hardship is re- 
lieved only if this is done. A _ sufficient 
number of competent, experienced personnel 
is essential to any program of adequate 
relief.” 

But in defining the way in which relief 
shall be given so as not actually to destroy 
its value to the recipient we are less articu- 
late. When we discuss relief administration 
we are too likely to take refuge in generali- 
zations about competent personnel, efficient 
standards of administration, proper stand- 
ards, qualified personnel, and so on. All 
these are important, in fact need to be em- 


Book 


HE Pieris or RusstANn-Town: Pauline V. 
Young. University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
296 pp., $3.00. 


Twenty-five years ago the Molokans, a group of 
south Russian primitive Christians, rebelling 
against what seemed to them the empty formalism 
of the Greek Church and desiring freedom to do 
and to worship, came to the United States afd set- 
tled in various parts of the south and west. Dr. 
Young’s book is an account of the New Orleans 
colony. She examines its principal tenets, its pas- 
sionate doctrinism, its sensitivity to social rather 
than individual good, its fear of impact with the 
heterogeneous joys of a big city. We see a people 
who reject acquisitiveness and desire for personal 
distinction as such. The individual, through the 
Brotherhood, a mutual insurance scheme with 
ethical and religious responsibilities, receives abso- 
lute security in duress in return for conformity to 


phasized repeatedly, but might we not, even © 


in this present time of stress, go several 
steps further and define what qualified per- 
sonnel means not only in terms of education 
but in terms of activities? We may not be 
able to reduce our standards of courtesy, 
consideration, differentiation of needs and 
treatment, to the exact measurements of the 
dietitian, but could we not indicate more 
definitely than we have the content, if not 
the degree, of these minima? 

Mr. Ramsdell, in his article in the Feb- 
ruary FamI Ly,” suggests that minimum ade- 
quacy in administration includes decency 
and justice. Distrust and suspicion, crowd- 
ing people together in long waiting lines, 
three minutes or less to find out what is 
needed and wanted by each applicant— 
these are violations of decency. To put it 
affirmatively, decency and justice involve 
courtesy, kindness, consideration, giving 
each individual a sense of his own responsi- 
bilities and awareness that he has not lost 
his personality along with his job. It would 
seem that our most urgent task at the 
moment, if we are to bring some semblance 
of order and maintain a minimum of civili- 
zation in the present chaos, is to give clearly 
and succinctly those elements in administra- 
tion which constitute a minimum adequacy. 


2“ Some Ideals to Guide Practical Administra- 
tion of Unemployment Relief,’ page 323. 


Reviews 


the austere and simple living prescribed by the 
group. 

Whatever the ultimate wisdom of such a scheme 
might be, its projection into a highly urbanized 
and colorful community like twentieth century 
New Orleans cannot be without conflict and even 
tragic breaks within the family group. Particu- 
larly interesting to the family case worker is Dr. 
Young’s description of this conflict—the peculiar 
nature of the Molokan situation affording an inten- 
sification of the ordinary problems between parents 
and children. Throughout the discussion one feels 
acutely all the ambivalent forces that go into the 
growing up process for the children—the irresist- 
ible urge forward into what is new and unexplored 
as well as the inevitable pull back to what is 
familiar and secure. In a system of living such as 
the Molokan Society presents, where custom and 
tradition are freighted for the elders with memories 
of sacrifice made in order to practice them, where 
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daily acts take on almost religious significance, the 
inability of the parents to accept what is new is 
quite as desperate a struggle as that of the children 
to conform to what is old. 

Dr. Young draws on a wealth of first-hand inter- 
views with the Molokan people. A father talks 
about his daughter who recently married a Mexi- 
can. “ People come to me and ask, ‘Anna mar- 
ried?’ I say, ‘yes.’ ‘Whom did she marry?’ I 
choke; I can talk no more. I went around crazy.” 
A girl who ran away from home confides: “ You 
wonder why I ran away from home; everything is 
forbidden if it is a sin to go to shows, 
why do so many nice Americans go to shows? . . 
If dancing is evil, why do young Americans like 
dances ? My parents do not want me to 
have my own interests they like things 
which are a thousand years old.” 

Dr. Young’s nearness to the people with whom 
she worked gives the study a sense of intimacy and 
persuasive reality. 

Rose BrisKEN 


pone Loan Lectstation: A History of the 
Regulation of the Business of Lending Small 
Sums: David J. Gallert, Walter S. Hilborn, 
and Geoffrey May. Russell Sage Foundation, 

New York, 1932, 255 pp., $3.00. 

This small volume is divided into two parts. 
The first part (eight chapters) deals with various 
phases of small loan laws, the second part (three 
chapters) treats of wage-assignment laws. It is a 
scholarly, thorough, heavily documented, yet con- 
cise survey of the subject. It contains much valu- 
able information, some of which is astounding. It 
should be of interest to the general reader and of 
special interest to social workers since many of 
their clientele suffer from the small loan sharks 
and wage-assignment extortioners. 

H. G. Duncan 
Tulane University 


SURVEY or Soctotocy: E. J. Ross. Bruce 
Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 1932, 570 pp., $3.50. 


Whenever one considers the great variety of 
books bearing the name Sociology, the question 
inevitably arises: What is this thing called 
Sociology? Is it a kind of philosophy, one member 
of the family of sciences, a program of social re- 
form, or something different ? 

Whatever others may hold, the author of this 
“Survey” clearly regards Sociology as the appli- 
cation of Christian doctrine (particularly as stated 
in the New Testament and papal encyclicals) to 
the interpretation and modification of human rela- 
tions and institutions. His reasoning is mainly 
deductive and his supporting arguments frequently 
take the form of “reason tells us,” “history testi- 
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ties,” “ statistics show,” and “the Church stresses.’ 

To the non-Catholic this book is an illuminating 
exposition of the Church’s position on many social 
problems. Students of every faith will find useful 
information on varied subjects. 

The reviewer, however, would be glad to see 
such books as this bear a different sort of title. 
This one, for example, might have been called, 
“*. Catholic View of Modern Society and Its 
Problems.” The term “ Sociology” might well be 
reserved for the presentation of data and the 
drawing of inferences unattached, as such, to any 
religious, political, or other dogma. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 
HE Teacuinc or Art RELATED TO THE HOME 
and THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE RELATED TO 
THE Home: Bulletins 156 and 158, Home 

Economics Series, Federal Board for Vocational 

Education, Washington, D. C., 1931, 89 and 127 

pp., $.25 each. 


These two bulletins give home economics 
teachers suggestions for correlating their work 
with the departments of art and science and for 
working out projects in their own departments 
which will encourage the student to apply the 
knowledge she has gained. 

The teaching of art in home economics is con- 
cerned primarily with the problems of selection and 
arrangement and the consumption of art objects 
rather than their production. Home furnishing, 
table setting, meal planning, and clothing selection 
can all be improved by some knowledge of such 
basic elements as line, form, tone, color, and 
texture. 

Many of the principles of such sciences as bac- 
teriology, chemistry and physics can be applied to 
the problems of nutrition, home sanitation, and the 
intelligent use of household equipment. 

The material is intended for those in the home 
economics teaching field and would have little 
interest for persons outside that field. 

EizABeTH GUILFORD 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
HE Psycuorocy or Sex, AN INTRODUCTION: 
Erwin Wexberg; translation by W. Beran 
Wolfe. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
1931, 215 pp., $2.50. 


This is a simple sketch of sexual functioning 
from the point of view of “ individual psychology.” 
In a direct manner it explains the basis of sexuality 
and its concomitants, reproduction and love; the 
role of sex in molding normal and abnormal char- 
acter; and the purposes of sexual education. 
Though the brevity of the discussion makes the 
frequent generalizations somewhat bald, their 
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obvious good sense precludes criticism on this 
ground. The reader to whom this is the first in- 
troduction to sexual psychology will discover that 
sex is an integral but not a dominant or shocking 
factor in human conduct. The reader who has 
already drunk of the subject from the Freudian 
spring will find that Dr. Wexberg administers a 
stabilizing Adlerian antidote. The book is not 
intended for the advanced student. 

It is to be hoped that no prospective reader will 
be prejudiced by Dr. Wolfe’s breezy preface with 
its not altogether relevant discussion of birth con- 
trol. As a translator Dr. Wolfe’s style is not only 
clear but colorful. 

GrorrrEY May 
Johns Hopkins University 


ROSPECTING ror Heaven: Edwin R. 
Embree. Viking Press, N. Y., 1932, 185 pp., 
$1.75. 


Nothing is more apparent than the need of utiliz- 
ing all the real contributions of the social sciences 
in a culture jeopardized by uncontrolled develop- 
ments in the physical sciences. Yet it is doubtful 
if the cause of the social sciences is aught but 
handicapped by the further appearance of popular 
symposiums. 

The author of Prospecting for Heaven has em- 
ployed the interesting device of a series of fictional 
discussions with an imaginary Chinese philosopher 
to present the contributions of mental hygiene, 
psychology, psychoanalysis, public health, educa- 
tion, and sociology to the ever-absorbing search 
for the way to the “ good life.” Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
discusses some of the new methods of treatment 
for the insane. Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Director for 
the Far East of the health work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, reviews some of the achievements of 
public health in the control of epidemic diseases. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, reiterates 
the contributions of psychology to recent modifi- 
cations in the educational process. An emphasis on 
sociology in the development of a science of group 
living is added by Dr. Howard W. Odum, Director 
of the Institute for Research in Social Science of 
the University of North Carolina. Others who 
participate in the symposium are Dr. Franz Alex- 
ander, psychoanalyst of the Freudian School; Miss 
Margaret Sargent, secretary of the Rosenwald 
Fund; and the author, who is president of the 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The method of the book is well adapted to its 
purpose. The value of the presentations seems to 
be chiefly in emphasizing the inter-relationship of 
the various social sciences. It may be that the 


need of such emphasis is great enough to justify- 


the shallow and almost flippant tone of the dis- 
cussions. Yet the social sciences have suffered by 
too much popularization. They need sobering if 
their content is to be respected and utilized. Jour- 
nalistic exaggerations are likely only to lead to 
further incredulity on the part of the uninitiated 
and to further prejudice on the part of uninformed 
critics. They contain no reward for the student in 
the field. 

Marion HatTHWway 

University of Pittsburgh 


OMEMAKING, Home FurNISHING, AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES: Edited by John M. 
Gries and James Ford. The President's 

Conference on Home Building and Home 

Ownership, 1932, 238 pp., $1.15. 

The Committee on the Effect of Housing on 
Family Life summarized the functions of the 
house of today as a place to provide the following: 
a background for peace so that the members of the 
family may relax from the strain of life outside; 
an environment where the members of the family 
may enjoy one another’s companionship; a place 
where all members of the family may entertain 
friends; and a refuge where one can be alone and 
meditate, read, or follow an avocation or hobby. 
A questionnaire was sent to several thousand 
homes to see in how far the home of today meets 
these requirements. Nearly 3,000 replies were 
received and these interesting replies are uniquely 
reported in the first section of the book. They 
indicate clearly the influence of the home on the 
mental attitude of its inhabitants and should stimu- 
late the social worker to consider the environment 
of the family in connection with some of the prob- 
lems which baffle her. 

The physical structure of the house and its influ- 
ence on the behavior of the various members of 
the family is the subject of the second section. 
We all heartily agree with their conclusion that the 
house should be planned, built, and equipped in 
such a manner that it will increase the welfare of 
the individual and the family, and therefore of 
society. Secretary Wilbur says in the introduction 
that a home, planned to meet the needs of modern 
family life and furnished in refined taste, will pro- 
duce men and women who are better fitted to 
become useful members of society than a home of 
discordant taste. 

The third section of the book reports informa- 
tion services on home and its equipment that are 
now in existence and emphasizes the importance of 
making reliable information available for everyone. 

Lucy H. Gmerr 
New York A1I.C.P. 
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LAURENCE SEARS’ 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Its Development through Punishment 
and Reward 


Cro 


In the problem of determining how society 
should exercise control, those engaged in 
the practical work of making people 
responsible, the author shows, have not 
profited as much as they might have by 
contact with ethical theorists. Because 
of that fact, the new perspective which 
this study gives to the whole situation is 
of immediate interest to members of the 
Family Welfare Association of America. 


Price, $2.50. 
Cro 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York City 














TRAINING 


IN 


FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 
AGENCIES 


Report of the Committee on Training 
with a 
Foreword by Francis H. McLean 


Concepts and content of training; 
processes of training—supervisor- 
student conferences, group discus- 
sion, periodic evaluation, the use 
of limits; variations of training in 
the small city; illustrative material 
in the appendixes. 


58 pages 


50 cents a copy; five copies, $2.00 


Famity WELFARE Ass’N OF AMERICA 
130 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 








SUMMER QUARTER 
1933 


Term A Term B 
June 12-July 20 July 21-August 31 


PROGRAM of practical value to 

social workers will be offered dur- 
ing two summer sessions. Each session 
constitutes a unit but the two sessions 
may be combined. 


Courses in case work, community organi- 
zation, problems of unemployment relief, 
mental hygiene, social philosophy, histori- 
cal background of public welfare, are to be 
included in the program of the two terms. 


Two institutes are planned for August; 
one in public welfare which will have as 
its subject matter the organizing of com- 
munities for unemployment relief in 1933; 
the other for cottage supervisors and cot- 
tage mothers in child caring institutions. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, New York 











THE 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Announces Three Seminars 
to be given in 
The Summer of 1933 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. 
The School reserves the right of selection among the 
applicants. 

I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to present day problems in case work with 
families, July 9 to 22. : 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Grace F. 

Marcus ; ‘ 
Open to case workers with professional train- 
ing or two years of experienee who are quali- 
fied for a short intensive course of advanced 
work. 

II. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to personnel problems of administration and 
supervision in emergency relief agencies, July 
23 to August 5S. 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Elizabeth 

McCord 
Open to case workers of experience and pro- 
fessional training which would qualify t 
for supervisory positions in emergency relief 
work. 

III. Seminar in “intensive attitude therapy,” 
August 6 to 19. 

Dr. David M. Levy and Miss Alice Webber 
Open to graduates in psychiatric social work 
with two years’ es in psychiatric 
social work, or to others similarly qualified. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers 
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